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In E1GHT CHAPTERS—CHAP. ITT. | 
The Schoolmaster’'s Visit. 


A sympathetic discussion of her troubles was a 
wholly new experience for Bet, and excited more 
distrust than pleasure in her mind. She desisted 
from her packing, however, and sat down on the 
bed, thus signifying her willingness to compro- 
mise, if such a thing were possible. 

‘“‘Now, Ruth, let’s hear how you’ll fix up the 
schoolmaster.”” 

“Very good,” said Ruth, ‘we will put the girls’ 
bed in here and furnish that room. It’s lucky Tim 
spoke in time.” 

“TI don’t know,” said Bet, doubtfully, ‘‘whether 
you ought to spend your money for 
such things.” 

‘How could I spend it better? It 
is my own money, and I know papa 
would like it.” 

“T don’t see what you want to do it 

for,” persisted Bet. ‘It’s nothing to 
you how much I’m mortified.”’ 
Ruth came nearer to her. ‘Yes, it 
” she said, earnestly. ‘Don’t I see 
what a good girl you are? how you 
slave and work to keep things in order, 
and help take care of your brothers 
and sisters? I feel ashamed to have 
everything so easy, while you have so 
much that is hard. I want to give the 
things to you, Betty, for your pleas- 
ure; please let me.” 

The harsher elements in Bet’s nature 
melted before this affectionate appeal. 
Much blame and no praise had been 
her portion from childhood. 

“You won't think so much of me 
when you’ve been here awhile,” she 
said, with downcast eyes and trembling 
lips. She got up and put away her 
things, adding, “I’m ashamed to be 
mean to my own folks before you.”’ 


is, 


pleased with their purchases and with each other, 
and Bet hastily divested herself of her best dress, 
a cheap, black cashmere, and donned her calico. 

“T shall have to milk before I get supper, ma,” 
she said to Mrs. Larkins. ‘Let Lottie tend the 
baby, and you make some biscuit. We're out of 
bread.”’ 

“Great business!’ said Mrs. Larkins, fretfully. 
“No bread in the house! You ought to be ashamed 
of such management.” 

“Well, you can cook, or go hungry,” was the 
angry retort, as she caught up the milk-pails, and 
started for the barn. Half way there she met 
George, who said, ‘‘Give me the pails. I’m going 
to milk after this.” 







bounce in on us. But it can’t be helped; I'll have 
to take it off. You stay here and see that they 
don’t do any damage while I get the lock off.” 

As she withdrew from the door, the children 
came tumbling in, pushing and struggling to- 
gether. 

“Do be good children,” urged Ruth. ‘Tim, 
don’t sit on the bed. We’ve made things nice for 
Mr. Stanton, and must keep them so. You asked 
him to come.” 

‘*You didn’t ask me to help,” he replied, with a 
sudden sense of grievance. ‘‘You went off and 
did it without me.” 

“Ruth don’t want no such good-for-nothing as 
| you be to help spend her money,” Mrs. Larkins 
remarked. 

“Jing!” Tim exclaimed with an ac- 
cess of interest. ‘‘You’ve got money? 











boys could, and the bright, pretty little sisters 
never seemed to make him so much an object of 
envy to the twins, as when they were made as at- 
tractive as possible on Sunday. 

As Bet and Ruth, with the little girls, left the 
house, Sunday afternoon, for the schoolhouse, 
they were joined by George. 

‘*What’s come across you, George, to go to Sun- 
day school ?” Bet asked. 

“Felt like it,” was the laconic response. 

Tim, racing up and down the road with Tow- 
ser, paused and saluted them with, ‘Hello! One, 
| two, three, four, five, six good little Command- 
ments going to Sunday school.” 

“What does he mean? I don’t understand,” 
said Ruth. 

Tim was off with Towser, and Bet explained. 

‘Why, ever since the baby was born, that’s 

what the neighbors call us, because there’s 
ten of us.” 

‘How silly!” said Ruth. “But I should 
not care. How could you be anything better 
than the good old Commandments ?” 

“You wouldn’t feel that way, with Lottie 
and Susy crying to stay at home from school, 

because the children tease them so. 
And I have to make ’em go. Ma can’t. 





} a, They say Budd Dodge began it.” 
7 soe School was in session when they 
wa" reached the schoolhouse, and they 


They went to work with vigor, and IL Won't I play it off on the Dodge 
by tea-time had the room empty and l) / a F a boys! They aint got a rich cousin, 
thoroughly cleansed, and the girl’s bed wit, = =< nor any sisters either. And I can 
set up in a corner of Bet’s small room. meine a ee... lick ’em into the bargain,” squar- 


Things were pretty close together in 

there, and the various small attempts 

at embellishment, in which Bet had indulged, 
were ruined by the necessity for more nails on 
which to hang the extra garments, for closets 
there were none in the house. 

Bet worked good humoredly, and bore the chil- 
dren’s intrusive curiosity with a good deal of pa- 
tience. Mrs. Larkins, at Ruth’s suggestion, was 
taken into their confidence, but the others were 
left to stare in silence, or ask questions, according 
to constitutional tendencies. Tim's sharpness 
scented at once the bottom fact, that the room was 
designed for the schoolmaster, and he regarded 
the preparations with great complacence. 

In spite of his “tricks and his manners” Tim 
Larkins was an extraordinary boy, a good stu- 
dent, always in advance of his classes, at once the 
admiration and the torment of pupils and teachers. 
No one could tell when he studied, for he seemed 
aiways to be either plotting or executing some mis- 
chief. His customary seat was on the teacher’s 
platform, far enough from companions to secure 
them from his influence, and near enough to the 
seat of government to be made instantly aware of 
its terrors, if caught in any pranks. 

At Bet’'s suggestion, Ruth asked George to take 
them to Shelbyville to make their purchases, and 
his ready assent emboldened her to prefer another 
request. 

“Cousin George, couldn’t you get Tim to help 
Betty milk ?” she asked. 

He shook his head. ‘He’d dry up the cows in 
a week,” he said. ‘What ails Bet ?” 

“She has to work so hard,” she pleaded. 
“There’s so much to do. The baby”— 

“Bother the baby!” he broke in, impatiently. 

But he got up the horses and old wagon, and 
took them to Shelbyville, where, after much in- 
Specting of furniture, and what seemed to him a 
reat deal of useless consultation, they made their 
purchases, adding a neat parlor-stove for the liv- 
ing room, so that Bet could keep the cook-stove in 
the shed until the coldest weather. : 

It was almost dark when the trio returned, well 


GEORGE STOOD BY THE DOOR. 


‘*‘What’s the matter with you ?’’ she answered, 
drawing back with defiance. 

“T thought you had a good deal to do, but may- 
be you aint,’’ he responded, indifferently. 

Bet stood a moment, transfixed with astonish- 
ment. 

“Take “em,” she said, tremulously, thrusting 
the pails on him. ‘You always was the best of 
| the lot.” 

The remainder of the week was full of work for 

Bet and Ruth. The baby was cross, Sissy had the 
| croup, and Bet was up all one night doctoring her, 
|and Mrs. Larkins was more than usually nagging 
|and uncomfortable. By dint of insisting on Bet’s 
| part, and persuasion on Ruth’s, the young men 
accomplished the difficult task of setting up the 
new stove, which greajly increased the family 
comfort. 

One morning Larkins disappeared. 

‘‘Where’s your pa?” Mrs. Larkins inquired of 
Sam, when he came in to dinner. 

“T don’t know. Where’s the dogs ?” 

The dogs, all but the old house-dog, Towser, 
were missing, and by that sign the family knew 
that the parental head was off for a winter’s cam- 
paign with the hunters up North. He would thaw 
out and come down with the ice and the rafts in 
the spring. 

It was Saturday night, and the furnishing of the 
room was completed. 

‘I've got to get a lock from somewhere and put 
it on this door,” said Bet, pushing the girls and 
Tim outside, and bracing herself against the 
door to keep them out. 

“The children’]l bounce in on the schoolmaster 
in bed, if they take a notion. Besides, they’ll 
| Muss things up.” 

“I’m afraid they will,” assented Ruth, mindful 
of finding Tim in his dirty clothes, blandly repos- 
ing in the middle of the white counterpane, with 
an air of imperial possession. 

“T shall have to take it off from my door,” Bet 
jcontinued, with reluctance. ‘And then they'll 








ing at Lottie, and flapping his arms, 
crowing the while like a hoarse old 
rooster. 

Lottie, hustled into a corner, screamed and 
kicked him on the shins, while Susie rushed to the 
rescue, and a scrambling fight ensued. Ruth ex- 
postulated, and Bet, forced to leave her work, 
came in and administered a series of impartial 
slaps and shakes, which sent them flying into the 
other room. 

Then she took stock of the damages. The car- 
pet soiled by Tim's muddy shoes, the stand-cover 
trampled into a wad in the corner, and one of the 
muslin curtains torn from the window. 

“For goodness’ sake, George,” she said to that 
youth, who sat as impassible as his father in the 
uproar, ‘‘can’t you come in here and keep these 
young ones out, while I get this plaguey lock off 
my door?” 

“You’ve got something else to quarrel about 
with the children,” was Mrs. Larkins’s contribu- 
tion. 

‘George went out and returned with a horse-whip 
in his hand, giving Tim a significant look. He 
made a dash into the stairway, and George 
slammed the door and shot the bolt, leaving the 
lively Tim to whoop inside, while Bet changed 
the lock at her leisure. 

It was four miles to Shelbyville, where the near- 
est churches were located, and religious service 
was held, together with a Sunday school, in the 
old red schoolhouse to attract those who were un- 
able, or indisposed, to go so far to church. 

The Larkins family furnished several recruits 
to the Sunday school, for Bet worked and scolded 
with characteristic vigor, until the children had 
suitable clothing to make them presentable. She 
washed faces, combed hair, and shook them into 
their garments, and, giving her own curly, black 
locks a hasty brushing, donned her black cash- 
mere, shabby hat and shawl, and marshalled her 
little troop to and from the schoolhouse, with re- 
lentless regularity. 

Tim found it agreeable to go, because he could 
rattle off double the number of verses the Dodge 









hastened to join their various classes. 
Ruth accompanied Bet to Mrs. Dodge’s 
Bible class. George stood irresolutely 
by the door, where he was joined by 
a pale, well dressed, refined looking 
young man, who asked him if he was 
a member of any class. Receiving a 
negative reply, he said, “Nor am I. 
Suppose we form a class together ?” 
To this George assented, and the 
stranger, taking a memorandum-book 


ee from his pocket, proceeded to enter his 


name in it, afterward passing it to 


Rie 4 RUCHALY George. 


“Charles Stanton, the schoolmas- 
ter!’’ was George’s mental comment as 
he wrote his own name below it. 
When the young man noted it his face 
lighted up. 

“Ah,” he whispered, ‘‘a brother of Tim ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Tim’s the brightest boy in school. He’s a 
brother to be proud of.” 

George was inclined to think he was chaffing 
him, but a glance at the sincere and manly face 
reassured him. 

‘He don’t look like a fool; but I guess he is, if 
he aint found out by this time that Tim Larkins 
is no good on earth,” was his disparaging conclu- 
sion. 

‘“‘Who was your teacher?” Bet inquired of 
George, as they proceeded homeward after school. 

“The schoolmaster.” 

“The schoolmaster!” echoed Bet, and her heart 
sank. She was conscious of a nameless grace 
about him which she would have called good 
breeding if she had known how to designate it. 
She could not fancy him “paying attention’’ to 
Jenny Thomas or Mary Harris or any of the 
blooming girls around. : 

“Oh, the noise and the young ones and ma 
picking at me!” she thought, bitterly, and the 
splendor of the new furniture paled before the 
ordeal of his prospective presence. 

The next morning John and Sam brought their 
trunk down stairs, together with an assortment of 
rifles and fowling-pieces, and bluntly informed the 
family that they were ‘“‘off to the Rockies.” 

“Aint you ashamed to leave us with no one to 
run the farm ?” said Mrs. Larkins. 

“No, ma, I aint ashamed,” said John, stoutly. 
“‘You’ve asked me if I wasn’t ashamed of some- 
thing or other every day since I was a kid, and I 
tell you, once for all, I aint. Sam and me are 
going for ourselves, just the same.” 

They shook hands with the various members of 
the family, carried their belongings to the wagon 
waiting for them at the gate and George drove 
them over to Shelbyville, leaving the surprised 
and helpless family to reconcile themselves to the 
fact of their absence at their leisure. 

There was no time for unavailing regrets, as 
Bet bustled around to put the house in order, do 
the washing and get the dinner, Ruth rendering 
such assistance as she could. This was the mo- 
mentous day in which the schoolmaster was to 
appear as their guest, and they were anxious and 
| apprehensive. 
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moderate propriety puzzled Ruth, until she remem- 
bered a box of candies which was in her trunk, 
and a scheme of bribery occurred to her. A little 
before noon she washed and combed Myra and 
Sissy, put on each a clean apron, and gave them 
their first lesson in etiquette. 

“You must be nice little girls,” she said, “we 
are going to have a gentleman to dinner.” 

“Who's coming?” Myra asked. 

“Mr. Stanton, the schoolmaster.” 

‘*Will he lick us or anything if we aint good ?” 

“Of course not; but you’ll be good, won’t 
your 


’ 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


How to get the children to behave with even candy,” and she kicked ber heels on her chair! ver whistles began to sound on both ships at once, 


and wept in despair. 

Ruth jumped up and ran around the table to 
her. ‘Hush! hush!” she whispered. ‘You 
shall have the candy. You couldn't help it this) 
time.”’ 


Order was restored, and Myra wiped away her | 


tears while Ruth explained. 

‘I promised them all some candy if they would 
| be quiet. There are so many of them that it 
| makes confusion if they talk,” she said, in an 
| apologetic way. 

“It was my fault, Myra,” Mr. Stanton said, 

with a twinkle in his eye. ‘After dinner we’ll go 


“I’m turled,” said Sissy, softly smoothing her | off in a corner and be sociable.” 


hair with her fat hands. Some remote connection 
arising in her mind between curls and goodness, 
she added, complacently, “I’m dood tause I’m 


turled.” | 


“T’ll be good,” Myra said; ‘‘what do you want 
of me?” ° 

‘You must sit still in your chairs at table and 
not say a word, and you must not reach after 
anything on the table. See, here is a white candy 
for each of you, and if you'll be good I’ll give 
you a red one after dinner.” 

“Give it to me now,” said Myra. 

“Dive it to us now,” clamored Sissy. 

“No,” said the young disciplinarian, firmly, 
‘nor you can’t have it after dinner unless you’re 
real good.” 

“Oh, I hate being good,” Myra responded, hav- 
ing swallowed her candy. ‘Tim’ll get the wish- 
bone.” 

‘Well, he won’t have any candy.” 

Myra balanced the relative merits of wish- 
bones and candy, and decided in favor of the lat- 
ter. 

“T’ll be good; I’d rather have candy.” 

A little after noon Lottie and Susy rushed in 
breathless. They threw their bonnets on the 
floor, and made for the table in their usual un- 
ceremonious fashion. 

“Come in here, girls,” called Ruth, from the 
bedroom. ‘I’ve got some candy for you. 
Wouldn’t you like to have Mr. Stanton think 
you were well-behaved little girls ?” 

*T don’t care,” said Lottie. ‘*Where’s the 
candy ?” 

“That has something to do with the candy,” 
said Ruth, significantly. 


“Come along, Lottie!” Susy exclaimed. ‘She 


. aint got any candy.” 


Ruth opened her hand and showed two white 
candy hearts, with mottoes printed on them in red 
letters. 

‘Would you like to have them ?” 

“Oh, yes! yes!” they cried in concert. 

**You must earn them then.” 

They signified their willingness to do so, and 
Ruth hurriedly enforced the lesson she had given 
the younger children. 

There was a little bustle in the outer room, and 
Tim and Mr. Stanton came in. Fortunately 
George had returned from Shelbyville, and he 
managed an awkward introduction to his mother, 
who honored the occasion with a collar and a 
clean apron. q ; 

The baby slumbered peacefully in her cradle 
and Myra and Sissy were as mute as fishes. Ruth 
sallied forth with the girls, and George, on whom 
an unusual sense of responsibility had descended, 
introduced the master to her. Mr. Stanton had a 
russet leather bag in his hand, and Ruth immedi- 
ately installed him in his room. 

**You'll have to wait on the table, George,” said 
Bet, coming in from the shed. ‘Put the things 
on the plates, you know.” 

“T can’t,” George replied, ‘‘and I won't.” 

‘“‘What'll I do?” demanded Bet, in an irritated 
whisper. ‘I’ve got to pour the tea.” 

‘Let ma pour it.” 

“Yes, and have the baby squall and ma stop 
and tend her in the middle of it,” Bet retorted. 

‘*Well, I won’t,” said George, with character- 
istic obstinacy, ‘“‘and that’s the end of it.” 

‘‘Ruth,” said poor flustered Bet, ‘‘will you wait 
on the table ?” 

Ruth consented. 

Dinner being on the table, Mr. Stanton came 
out of his room, and George tackled the formid- 
able ceremony of introduction and made him 
known to Bet, and the family sat down. 

Tim’s place was between his mother and the 
master as the least dangerous position for him, 
and the little girls sat opposite, with Ruth and 
Bet at either end of the table. There was an em- 
barrassed pause, Ruth feeling that Mr. Stanton 
should be asked to say grace. Mrs. Larkins came 
to the rescue. 

“T hear you’re going to be a minister. 
you wouldn’t mind asking a blessing.” 

He didn’t “mind,” and the children, to whom 
the service was a novel one, could scarcely refrain 
from audible comment. Thought of the candy 
alone restrained them. 


Maybe 


“T’ll do in a torner, too,” announced Sissy. 

“There!” said Tim, in triumph. ‘You've 
talked; now I’ll have your candy.” 

“You sant!” cried Sissy, throwing ber spoon 
| across the table at the offender. It fell short in a 

dish of apple-sauce, and Mrs. Larkins reproved 
| her by saying, “Aint you ashamed, Sissy ?” 
| Ruth quieted her by exhibiting the candy, 
| assuring her that Tim could not have it. 

Dinner over the children dropped away from the 
table without ceremony, and Mr. Stanton lingered 
for a few minutes for a game of romps with them, 
while Tim stood around with his hands in his 
pockets, his head on one side and his keen eyes 
observing everything like a mischievous crow. 

After they were gone, Ruth remarked, ‘“‘Every- 
thing went off pretty well, Betty.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Bet, absently, as she dropped 
down on the bench in the shed. “But I wish I'd 
never been born.” 

“T’m afraid you are sick,” was Ruth’s anxious 
response. ‘You look pale, Betty.” 

“No, I aint sick, but I’m tired of everything, 
and I don’t know what’s going to become of the 
farm. There’s actually nobody left but George 
and me to do a thing, and he aint eighteen. He 
wanted to go to school this winter, but he can’t any 
more than I can. We can just be a pair of fools 
together that don’t know anything but hard 
work,” she went on, bitterly. ‘The next thing 
he’ll go off, too, and I shan’t blame him, either.” 

Ruth had no consolation to offer; she could 
only stand by Bet and stroke her curly hair 
caressingly. 

“But it won't do to sit here,’’ said the troubled 
girl, rising, “‘“my housework will be like pa’s 
farming, ‘a lick and a promise.’ ” 

(To be continued.) 
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OCTOBER. 


With red and gold we crown thee, 
Thou queen of wondrous fame, 

The splendor of thy presence 
The glowing hills proclaim! 


Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 





For the Companion. 
“BABY’S” HEROISM. 


It was on a bright morning early in June, some 
years ago, that the practice ships at the United 
States Naval Academy were towed down the River 
Severn, from their winter resting-places, and an- 
chored just outside the sand-bar, which divides 
the river proper from Chesapeake Bay. 

Preparatory to making the regular summer 
cruise, the ships must be fitted with all their run- 
ning rigging, that is, the ropes used in the manip- 
ulation of the spars and sails, which were now 
stowed away below. Inasmuch as some of the 
rigging was worn and needed to be replaced, we 
anticipated a very busy day or two. 

The cadets had taken up their quarters on board 
the ships only the day before, bringing their cloth- 
ing and effects, books and bedding, from the quar- 
ters in the “‘yard,”’ as the academy grounds are 
called; but the “‘bluejackets,” or sailors, had been 
sent on board some time previously, so the ships 
were in apple-pie order, and everything was ready 
for work. 

At six o’clock in the morning, after a long 
night’s rest, ‘‘all hands” were called, and the 
hammocks, each with its number in large red or 
| black figures, red for the port and black for the 
| starboard watch, were brought on deck, and were 
| stowed in a long, snowy line along the rail. 
| Then the cadets rushed forward to the wash- 
room on the berth-deck, and afterwards arrayed 
themselves in the regulation white duck working- 
suits, just like a sailor suit, but with a jaunty 
polo-cap, instead of the cumbersome pancake- 
shaped head-gear of the “‘bluejackets.” 

There were three classes of cadets on board— 
the first, third and fourth, or “‘plebes.” The first 
class had been at the academy three years, and, 
with the third class, had already made several 
short cruises, but this was the first sea-service of 
the “‘plebes.” 

Among these newcomers I noticed, particularly, 
a slender-figured boy of certainly not more than 
fourteen, with a pale face, large blue eyes, and an 








‘‘What a fine row of little girls,” said Mr. Stan- | expression of almost girlish gentleness and an un- 


ton. ‘Lottie and Susy I know; what is the next 


one’s name ?”’ 
“Can't you speak?” said her mother. 
name is Myra.” 


sophisticated manner, which, I thought to myself 
with some regret, certainly would not last long 


‘Her | among the rough crowd on board. 


| His name was Charley Beeston, but his class- 


The lovely, intelligent little face was very at- | mates had already christened him “baby,” a name 
tractive to Mr. Stanton, who loved children, and | which seemed likely to stick, as he made no effort 


smiling pleasantly he said, “Would you like to 


go to school, Myra?” 


“Yes,” said Myra, surprised into speech. 


to throw it off. I tried to get acquainted with 
him, but he seemed reserved and shy, and I could 
get nothing out of him but “Yes, sir,” or “No, 





“There!” she exclaimed, bursting into tears. | sir.” 


“‘He’s made me talk; now I can’t have any | 


While I was talking to him, the boatswains’ sil- | 


!emphasizing the eight bells that struck, and the 
call rang out, ‘‘All hands rig ship.” 
Instantly, as if by magic, the deck of our ship 
becaine alive with men hastening to their several 
| posts, some scrambling up the ladders from be- 
low, where they had been smoking a morning 
pipe, while the officers took their places, the cap- 
tain stationing himself on the quarterdeck by the 
wheel, although his presence was superfluous, for | 
the executive officer had charge of the ship. 

Then ensued one of those scenes of systematic 
confusion and orderly bustle, which is never seen 
off a man-of-war, and which can hardly be im- 
agined by one who has not witnessed it. 

Fancy between two and three hundred men 
hastening in various directions, each one doing his 
own allotted task, with which he is perfectly fa- 
wiliar, having done it many times before, and all 
so deftly keeping out of each others’ way as to 
awaken profound admiration in the mind of one 
who does not know the secret—that all, even the 
officers, are under the control of one mind, and 
each does his own share, no more and no less. 

Here are half a dozen men staggering under the 
heavy coils of rope they have just brought up 
from the bowels of the ship. Half a dozen others 
seize them, and, uncoiling them, fit them into the 
huge snatch-blocks which they have hooked into 
heavy rings in the deck. 

The ends are carried up over the lower rigging, 
passed through more blocks, or pulleys, over more 
rigging, down on deck again, and made fast to the 
heel of the great topmast. Now many others 
seize the rope, the boatswain’s whistle sounds a 
long-drawn, shrill cry, the blocks creak, the big 
stick moves up, an iron key is passed to keep it in 
its place, and the main topmast is up. 

This work is going on in different forms all over 
the ship at the same time, until at noon, when the 
pipes sound ‘belay all,” and everybody gues to 
dinner, fully one-half of the work is done, and 
done well. 

During the morning I had been watching Char~ 
ley Beeston, whenever I got a chance, and I ob- 
served that he was stationed in the maintop. He 
seemed very anxious to do his duty, and worked 
hard, but his classmates ridiculed him unmerci- 
fully, because he would keep hold of something 
with one hand all the time he was aloft, leaving 
only one hand to work with. 

Soon after I noticed this, one of the lieutenants 
saw it too, and without the slightest regard for 
the boy’s newness in sailor ways, sung out gruffly, 
‘“‘Mainyard there!” 

“Sir,’’ returned the first classman in the top. 

‘Tell that youngster to let go of the shroud and 
go to work with both hands; we don’t want any 
idlers here.” 

When this thoughtless order was repeated to 
Charley, I fully expected a remonstrance, but not 
a word did he say but the already familiar “Ay, 
ay, sir,” and simply obeyed. 

He lost his balance several times before we were 
piped to dinner, but although each time he: flushed 


| 





on with his work of passing up the heavy rigging 
for the topmast, and I said to an old sailor who 
stood near me coiling down a rope, “That boy has 
pluck, by George! and that’s more than I can say 
for half of those young dogs who are guying 
him.” 

‘He has that, sir,” said the man; “you oughter 
hev seen him last night when they cut down his 
hammock and he’d like to hev broke his head on 
the deck. He just got up and said nothing, but I 
saw that in his eye that made them scamps sneak 
off without even the laugh they were after.” 

By eight bells that afternoon, or as they say on 
shore, four o'clock, although a storm was brew- 
ing and it blew hard, we had everything up except 
the main top-gallant mast which, as you must 
know, is the uppermost of the three separate sticks 
of which the mast is composed. 

They were making a new one for us in the car- 
penter’s shop on shore. It came off just as one 
bell struck (half-past four), and the main top 
men were sent aloft to receive it, Charley among 
them. 

The rest of the men were on deck, which was 
consequently rather crowded, coiling down ropes, 
unhooking the great blocks which we were through 
with, and sending them Selow, and making things 
generally ship-shape. Within a few minutes the 
mast-rope which was to be used in hoisting the 
heavy timber was rove off, as the sailors say, 
through the block up aloft and through a big 
block on deck, with the hauling part laid along 
the deck all ready. 

The wind had risen by this time so that hails 
from aloft were hardly audible on deck, and the 
men had just begun to haul away on the rope, 
when Charley came down on deck to say that 
some of the loose topmast rigging was afoul of 
the mast-rope, and to belay the rope till they could 
clear it. 

He stood by the rail as he delivered his message, 
and the sailors immediately took a couple of turns 
with the rope around a belaying pin near the block 
through which it passed. The mast already 
swayed some fifty or sixty feet high in the air, 
directly over a knot of men engaged at the foot of 
the mainmast. 

Whether the rope slipped or the belaying pin, 
which though large was of wood, broke, I never 





| those lives saved. 


painfully, he gave no other sign, but went bravely | 
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noise of a rope running through a block; and at 
the same instant the heavy mast swayed slightly, 
then plunged downward. 

The doom of the poor fellows beneath it seemed 
sealed. 

I was fairly paralyzed, but in the same moment 
a boyish voice, firm and strong, rang out behind 
me, ‘Stand from under!” and then there was a 
dull, crushing sound. It all passed in a single in- 
stant, so quickly that I did not have time to think, 
much less to turn, but I saw the mast stop, not 
more than ten feet above the heads of the men be- 
low it, as they sprang lightly to one side—saved! 

And Charley? He lay in a little heap on the 
deck, by the block, still and pale, his eyes closed, 
and blood spattered on his face. 

He had seized the rope and thrust his hand into 
the block to save them! 

His wrist was torn so that you could see the 
bone; his fingers, when they were extracted from 
the cruel block, were twisted into all conceivable 
shapes, and literally mashed, almost as flat as 
this paper. 

We carried him tenderly below and the surgeon 
amputated his hand at the wrist, after which he 
was sent, still unconscious, on shore to the hos- 
pital. 

The shock was so severe that it was many weeks 
before he was able to leave his bed and go home, 
but I knew before what everybody knew now, 


| that he was a hero. 


If he thinks as I would,—if I had nerve enough 
to do such a thing, which I have not,—the pain at 
the loss of his best hand will always be far more 
than counterbalanced by the sweet thought of 


E. E. CLEMENT. 
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For the Companion. 


TRECKING AND SMOUSING. 
South African Sketches. 
In Four CHApTERS—CHAP. III. 
Under the Thatch. 


It was four or five weeks after our adventure with 
the black-maned lions at the Molopo spruit, and we 
were encamped near an isolated vley,or “‘pan”’ of water 
in the Kalahari, some fifty miles south of Lake 
N’gami, about which a tribe of the Vaalpen Bush- 
men had taken up their abode, during the kama or 
wild watermelon season. 

According to my custom, I had encamped at a dis- 
tance of a mile and a half, or two miles, from the 
huts of the natives, and built there a strong kraal of 
noi brush for the protection of my oxen against leop- 
ards and lions. The kraal also served as a defence 
for my wagon and goods against thieving natives 
and robbers. 

Thus located, I could trade at leisure with the Bush- 
men, for such ostrich-plumes as they had to barter, 
and also do a little hunting on my own account. As 
a rule, however, the trader in these parts will do well 
to confine himself strictly to trading, and leave the 
ostrich and elephant hunting to the blacks. Neither 


|; the Vaalpens nor the Koranna tribes like to see white 


men hunting in their territory; but they are friendly 
to the trader who brings them goods, particularly 
guns and ammunition. 

Therefore, I commonly limited my efforts at hunt- 
ing to shooting such game as we needed for food,— 
spring-boks, duikers, eland or gnus,—and made a 
trip or two every season into the K’gung forests, af- 
ter giraffes, the skins of which the blacks made great 
account of for sandals and cattle-whips. 

These Bushmen have no horses. They do their 
ostrich-hunting entirely on foot, and generally by aid 
of a stalking-dress made up of feathers and grass, 
surmounted by an ostrich’s head and neck. Or, the 
native hunter, having heard the peculiar “roar” of the 
male ostrich at night, steals forth in the grass, or 
brush, and, imitating the cry of the female, lies in 
wait to shoot his prey with a poisoned arrow, upon 
its approach. 

For night hunting they prefer the bow and arrow, 
and still prepare a poison for their arrow-tips from 
the juices of several poisonous vines and the poison- 
sacs of the cobra, boom-slang, k’ugaa and n’auboo. 

Evening is always the time for trading with these 
people. If I had been successful in shooting an 
eland, or a gnu, or a few spring-boks, I would direct 
Ruth and Kar! to kindle a large fire outside my kraal, 
and put the game to roast. The fire was taken by 
the Bushmen as a signal that something good was 
preparing, or in other words, that the “Bas,” as they 
called me, was about to give a feast. When they had 
all eaten, and were in a good humor, was the time for 
me to display my goods, and make trades. 

Thus humoring their prejudices, I confined my ef- 
forts in the field chiefly to shooting game for their 
benefit. I had with me a pretty riding mare, “Fan,” 
and was accustomed to set off on a hunt very early 
every second morning, and get a fine ‘“breather’’ of 
ten or fifteen miles before breakfast. 

Sometimes I would discover ostriches, but I made 
it a rule not to disturb them, but to report their 
whereabouts to the black hunters who never failed to 
appreciate the courtesy, by giving me their trade in 
return. 

Upon one of these morning rides across country, 
while encamped at the vley above mentioned, I es- 
pied, from the summit-ridge of a little range of bare 
hills, a cluster of huts, at a distance of two or three 
miles, in a little hollow, where there were two bao- 
bab-trees and, therefore, probably, I thought, a pan 
of water; for these little native hamlets are general- 
ly located near water. 

I wondered that the Vaalpens had never spoken to 
any of us of the existence of this neighboring vil- 
lage. Could it have been out of jealousy, I queried— 
wishing to keep my game and trade at their own 
hamlet? At least, I would now ascertain who these 
neighbors were and, if possible, open trade with 





could tell, but as I turned my head to look aloft 
at the mast, I heard a loud exclamation behind 
me, accompanied, rather than followed, by the 


them. 
| So, giving the mare rein, I rode down to the place. 
| But even while yet at a distance of a quarter of 4 
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mile from the huts, I guessed that they were deserted, 
for they looked weather-beaten. The conical thatch 
of several of them had fallen in, and grass and rushes 
had sprung up about them all. Nota person was to 
be seen. On drawing nearer and making a closer in- 
spection, [ pecame convinced that the little village had | 
long been uninhabited. 

Feeling curious to have a peep at the deserted hab- 
itations, however, I dismounted, and leaving Fan un- 
hitched to crop the grass about the viey, started ona 
tour of inspection, peeping first into one then anoth- 
er of the huts. 

There was not much of interest to see, here a bro- 
ken bowl, there an old bow, or dart, and a few rude 
ovens; but I went on past eight or ten of the cabins, 
marking where birds had nested in the thatch, and 
how the cranes and gnus had trampled down the 
grass. But on peeping into one of the last of the 
group of huts, I was suddenly brought up with a 
round turn, so to speak. In fact,for a moment I 
could scarcely believe my eyes, and stood rooted to 
the spot with amazement and alarm! 

For there, outstretched on the earth floor of the 
hut, sound asleep, lay four lions !—black-maned lions 
too, one of them an enormous old fellow, whose body 
seemed as big as that of anox. Two of the others 
were smaller, evidently younger. The fourth was a 
bony old lioness. 

There they lay asleep, disdainful, perhaps, in their 
royal strength, of outside molestation; yet not a snort 
nor a snore had given me the least warning of their 
near presence. 

Three steps more and I should have trodden on the 
old lion’s tail, for it lay extended on the ground, 
almost to the doorway of the hut. 

I could see their sides slowly heave. No doubt af- 
ter a hard night’s hunting, crowned by success and a 
hearty meal, they were enjoying the slumber of a 
good conscience and a prosperous worldly condition. 

To say that I was astonished would faintly portray 
the emotion which filled my whole body, all at once. 
If my hair didn’t rise up, it was simply because it felt 
too weak to do so. For aninstantI did not dare to 
stir, lest I might awaken them; and then, reader, 
with what wondrous care and caution I moved slow- 
ly, inch by inch, to one side, till my shadow was out 
of that open doorway! 

Out of sight from the doorway, I drew offa 
little faster, and in half a minute had placed another 
hut between me and the royal family, and then rap- 
idly gained the cover of a third hut. 

It was a warm day, but the perspiration that 
stood out all over my body was not wholly caused 
by solar heat. True, I had my American car- 
bine—a seven-shot Winchester—in my hands; 
but with even my old eight-bore, with a dozen 
guns, in fact, I knew that I had no business near 
that hut full of lions. 

Fan had, meantime, moved off two or three 
hundred yards. I could see her further round the 
water-hole, nibbling off the fresh heads of the 
high grass. Just then she blew through her nose, 
as horses do occasionally. 

I trembled lest the sound should wake the lions. 

Not that Iwas much afraid of their overtaking 
her in a race; but I should be left behind, to fight 
it out with the royal family. 

In that case, it now occurred to me that it 
would be well to slip into a hut, out of sight, and, 
perhaps, shin up the none too strong centre- 
pole, and try to get up through the thatch, and 
take refuge on the top of it. 

I glanced at the hut behind which I stood, and 
concluded that a lion would have more than he could 
do to leap upon the bell-shaped, conical roof, and stick 
there. 

And then a bold and very foolish idea came into 
my head. Instead of slipping away as fast as possi- 
ble to where the mare was feeding, and then mount- 
ing and riding away, it occurred to me that I might, 
by astroke of genius, bag the entire family, and that 
the way to do it was to creep back into the hut next 
the one where the lions lay, climb up the centre-post 
and, poking a hole in the thatch, get just my head 
and arms out at the top, and then fix up a rest for 
my feet there, so that I could perch at ease. 

Once established in this “coigne of vantage,” I 
thought I could manage the affair to suit myself, first 
stirring up the big brutes and then, when they came 
out, opening fire on the lot of them. 

If successful, wouldn’t it be an exploit worth tell- 
ing my friends about, in all my after years! how 
that, while trecking in the Kalahari, I had once at- 
tacked and killed four lions, single-handed! 

My success in shooting two lions at the Molopo 
ford had given me courage; and without affording 
myself the advantage of a moment of calm reflec- 
tion, I determined to put my wild scheme into execu- 
tion. 

So, with a glance at the magazine of my carbine 
and another at my cartridge-belt, I crept back to 
the next hut and getting inside it, proceeded to climb 
the centre-pole which, in this case, consisted of a 
mimosa sapling, some four inches in diameter, on 
which the knots had been left sticking out, probably 
for hooks on which to hang the culinary utensils. 

It was twelve or thirteen feet up to the peak of the 
roof inside; but, thanks to the knots, I ascended 
easily and what was most essential, without making 
much, if any, rustling of the thatch which I then very 
cautiously proceeded to open, bit by bit, till I had a 
hole big enough to push my head up through, and 
then my shoulders. 

It chanced that there was a knot on which my foot 
rested very comfortably; so that after getting my 
Shoulders and arms out, I found myself in quite an 
easy position, better, indeed, than I had expected. 

So now, after another look to my carbine, I was 
ready to open the ball. 

I thought it likely that Fan would run away and 
make for the wagon; but if only I could bag those 
lions I did not mind walking back to the kraal. 

For some moments I was uncertain as to the best 
method of stirring up the sleeping family. 

At first I was on the point of lighting a reed-stalk 
from the dry thatch, with a match, and throwing it 
across to the roof of the other hut, and thus set it 
blazing; for the distance between the two huts was 
uot more than thirty feet. 

I imagined how astonished those lions would be to 
wake and smell the smoke, and hear the fire crackling! 

They would, I thought, no doubt rush out, stop and 
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open fire on them. 
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But just then it occurred to me that the breeze | reassured me somewhat. 


might possibly fetch a spark to my own hut and put | 
me in a worse position than the lions. 

So I gave that up, and resolved to imitate the “‘whis- 
tle” of a spring-bok; but so soundly were the brutes | 





These honest fellows seemed not to have perceived 


| the ridiculous side of my adventure. I did not teil 
them that I had not been taking a nap there after 
my sport, killing the lion; and they asked me no em- 


asleep, that though I “blew” a dozen times, they paid | barrassing questions. 


me no attention. 


Of the other three lions we could not find so much 


I then imitated the grunting of a wart-hog for some | asatrack. I felt pretty sure that they were lying 
moments, without eliciting the slightest token of | hidden somewhere about the viey; but I had had 
consciousness from the royal slumberers. Getting | hunting enough for one day, and was ready to go 
out of patience, I then yelled, “Hello in there! Wake | back to the kraal for breakfast. 


up! Wake up! Somebody’s come!” 

This human note was instantly followed by a scuffle 
inside the hut; and a moment later, I saw a lion’s 
head slowly emerging from the door-hole. I had my 
gun carefully pointed there and fired at the head as 
soon as it came in sight. 

A yelp blended with the report, followed by loud 
growls. Then out came all four of the lions, fairly 
bounding over each other. I fired again, this time at 
the old big one as I thought, but one of the two 
smaller ones must have come in the way of the slug, 
for he rolled over with a blood-curdling yell and lay | 
yelping like a hurt dog; the rest went out of sight in | 
the high grass, though I sent another ball after them. 

Immediately they all roured, seemingly in concert, 
making the very ground tremble; and the one I had 
wounded rose half-up and roared in response. 

At the same moment I heard Fan galloping away. 

Fearing that my lion would get off, I fired again at 
him, and he gave another frightful yelp, as the slug 
struck his side; hearing which the lioness suddenly 
leaped forth from the grass and ran with a low moan 
to his side. 

For an instant she sniffed him, her wild, yellow 
eyes roving to and fro. I threw out the cartridge. | 
shell and sprung in a fresh one. | 

She heard the sound, saw the empty shell roll down | 
off the thatch. Her eyes fixed on me. She growled, | 
crouched and shot forward. 
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I fired, but with one tremendous spring she rose off | 
the ground and landed on the thatch, not three feet 
below my face! I drove the muzzle of the carbine 
at her head, and at the same moment the rotten thatch 
broke down under her weight and she fell through 
into the hut carrying half the roof with her. 

The whole hut reeled. I thought it was falling. A 
blinding dust rose, and the centre-post canted over to 
one side. I clung to it and tried to throw my legs 
over the side of the hut so as to fall outside of it. I 
think the lioness jumped for me again, for I heard 
her snarl and felt a heavy wrench at the pole to which 
I was holding with both hands, and then I went 
over the side, pole and all, and the rest of the thatch 
came toppling down and slid upon me, burying me 
under it. 

I expected the next instant to feel her claws come 
through the old grass-stalks. I had lost hold of my 
carbine, and had not so much as a knife to fight with. 
One bite and a shake, I thought, and it will all be 
over with me. I lay and cringed, expecting to feel 
her pounce on the thatch stuff and haul me out. 

But I heard nothing of her. Then I thought that 
she was probably lying in wait—watching for me to 
move—and it is needless to say that I did not stir. 
In fact, I hardly breathed, lest the beast might see 
the dry stuff stir over me; but my heart thumped 
away, loud enough, I feared, to be heard several 
yards. 

Minute after minute passed. Still I felt sure the 
lions were not far-off, and dared not stir. If I had 
only had my gun in hand, I would have risen up and 
taken my chances with them; but I knew not which 
way to feel for the carbine, or where it had fallen. 
So I resolved, so long as I was not molested, to lie 
perfectly still and wait. 

My predicament was one that hunters and sports- 
men will no doubt laugh at. Perhaps I was unnec- 
essarily cautious; for I may as well own, without 
hesitation, that Ilay there and did not stir for three 
whole hours, and I do not think that I should have 
moved then, but that I heard voices not far away. 

Fan had galloped to the wagon; and Ruth and 
Karl] and Jan, knowing that something was amiss 
with me, had set off, with two of the Vaalpens, on 
Fan’s spoor, over the sandy soil; and now they had 
just come up. 

They found the place where I had dismounted, and 
then, coming along to the huts, discovered the lion 
which I had shot, lying dead. 

“Fen leeuw !” I heard Ruth suddenly exclaim, and 
then, with a piteous outburst which spoke well for 
his affection for me, he cried out, ‘‘De Bas is dood !” 

(The Boss is dead!) 





CHARLES H. OBER. 
(To be continued.) 
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UNTOLD. 

Oh, the truth that is yet untold! 
Oh, the songs that are yet unsung! 
Oh, the sufferings manifold, 
And the sorrows that have no tongue! 

— Washington Gladden. 
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For the Companion. 


THE PERILS OF MEXICAN STAGING. 


Mr. Edgar Wood had two thousand silver dollars in 
ten-dollar rolls nicely packed in a valise with a few 
toilet articles, and twelve thousand dollars in bank- 
notes and bills of exchange snugly sewed into a thin 
belt worn about his person. In an outside belt, ele- 
gantly embroidered, he wore a superbly jewelled re- 
volver, warranted to be useful as a weapon at long 
range in the hand of a self-collected man resting un- 
der safe shelter. 

As to other personal furniture, his comfortable 
figure was adorned with a fine gold watch possessing 
a national reputation for beauty and value through- 
out the Republic of Mexico, and a hat covered with 
gold lace and bangles that made it the envy of all 
the beaux in town. 

Under these conditions Mr. Edgar Wood entered the 
ten-mule stage, that stood in the patio of the Hotel 
Iturbide, for a trip down the country to pay off three 
thousand laborers a month’s wages. 

The stage started out amid the usual hubbub. The 
driver gathered up his lines, shouted at all the mules 
together and at each mule by name. The assistant 
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driver seized the whip and added its resounding crack 
to his vociferous entreaties and denunciations. The 
two outriders ran along the sides of the team, 
shouted and swore and pelted the mules with stones, 
while ten bows of cow-bells suspended above the ten 
collars added their clangor to the confusion, and the 
whole cortege rolled over the roughest cobble-stone 
pavement on the American continent, awakening an 
angry city from its comfortable slumbers. 

The wealthy contractor was alone that morning, and 
he occupied every corner of the stage in such rapid 
succession and varied positions that,if the City of 
Mexico had been twice as broad as it was, he must 
have been a disagreeable jelly Lefore reaching the 
suburbs. As it was, however, the grand exhibition 
of style and enterprise was soon over, and the team 
settled down to the comfortable habit of the country, 
avery slow trot on rather soft roads, while the pas- 
senger settled himself in the corner, lighted a Vera 
Cruz cigar and began to indulge in the pleasures of 
imagination. 

“This month,” he considered, ‘‘will cost me twenty 
thousand dollars, for which outlay the Government 
pays me one hundred thousand dollars, which is 
eighty thousand dollars clear gain. In two more I 
shall be in good trim, and then I shall ask old Juarez 
for Emilia. I think she admired me last night when 
I said my adieu ;” and he looked at his pistol, his fine 
watch and elegant hat and—a rifle-ball whistled 
through the coach-window, followed by a command 
of “Pararse!” (halt). 

There is no discussing such an order given under 
such circumstances. 

It was not possible for Mr. Wood to say just how 
he looked, but he felt very pale, when a pleasant, 
gentlemanly voice at the window inquired, “Have I 
| the honor of addressing Sefior Edgaro Wood?” 
| «That is my name, sir.” 

“‘Ah, Don Edgaro, I am so sorry to have to molest 
you in your journey, but won’t you do me the favor 
to alight for a moment?” 

Now, if there was one quality on which that gen- 
tleman prided himself more than on another, it was 
the superiority of his manners. He was known as 
the polite American of Mexico, and so, when ad- 
dressed a simple request in such courteous, terms he 
was fain to comply. 

He therefore alighted and tried to do so promptly, 
but his motions were not so graceful as usual; there 
seemed a tremulous excitement, almost a stagger, in 
his movements, when he looked about him. 

Four men armed with cutlasses, rifles and revolvers 
stood ready to receive him. The upper half of each 
face was covered witha black mask. They were evi- 





‘“‘Not much!” I exclaimed, and scrambled out, feel- 
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dently natives save one, whose head broader than the 
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look up to the smoking thatch; and then I could| ing rather sheepish I must confess. But the shout | others at the temples and ruddy face below the mask 


of delight with which my appearance was greeted | ending in a thin, frouzly, tow-colored goatee seemed 


to indicate an Englishman. Mr. Wood, noting him 
carefully, thought he had seen him before, but failed 
in every attempt to place him. 

“Senor Wood,” said the spokesman advancing, “I 
am pleased to meet you and regret that you are not 
able to reciprocate the cordial sentiments I entertain 
for you. I must say, Amiguillo, you wear a charming 
hat and such things are so common to you that Iam 
sure there will be no obstacle to an exchange. See 
what a poor thing I wear, and so unsuited to my 
years and position in society! it fits well, too. And 
also, Sefior Wood, you are said to possess an excellent 
watch; that, sir, would be an extremely convenient 
article to have in my profession that I may be prompt 
in meeting the stage and thus avoid tiresome watch- 
ing. I will eccept it with your permission.” 

Mr. Wood was rapidly learning to adapt himself to 
circumstances. He knew he must submit to being 
stripped, so, handing over the watch with the best 
grace possible he said, with a smile and a bow, “May 
I present you with a pistol, as good as there is in the 
Repub'‘c, except your own.” 

“Ah, Sefior! now you flatter me; I accept it in 


| your name, Amiguillo.” 


“And also, Sefior. I admire your coat; let us ex- 
change. Your trousers, too, will fit me nicely, and 
your boots, even if a little large, will be better than 
these. Have the goodness to be seated on my old coat 
and we will assist you in removing them; we ure ex- 
perienced valets.” 

To have observed the face of Mr. Edgar Wood now 
you would have thought he was engaged in a frolic. I 
have heard him say, in telling this story, that he felt 
all through the performance as if he were being joked 
by a friend. 

“And now,” continued the /adron, ‘we will trouble 
you, Senor Wood, to pass out your valise, if you will 
be so obliging.” 

Mr. Wood hesitated for the first time and looked 
around, but there was no mercy ; the muzzles of three 
pieces looked into his eyes, while he replied, “Very 
well, gentlemen, if you insist.” He handed out the 
heavy valise, which was taken aside by the Mexicans, 
while the English-locking thief kept guard at the 
stage-door. When the precious cargo was removed 
to a short distance from its owner, the sentinel mut- 
tered to him in English, “If you give me two thou- 
sand dollars unseen, from your belt, you can save the 
rest; otherwise, I’ll fix every dollar you’ve got.” 

Mr. Wood felt sure he had somewhere seen the 
face, of which the mouth and chin were exposed, 
but if he suspected the truth, he kept it to him- 
self, and quietly handed over the money to the 
man. 

In a few minutes, the nearly empty valise was 
returned, and the party bade the traveller adieu 
and wished him a safe journey. In his disagree- 
able fix he could only ride till he met the return 
stage, and go with it to the capital, under the 
shelter of a shawl lent him by a sympathetic lady 
among the passengers, with whom, at noon, he 
entered the patio, from which he had so exult- 
ingly sallied in the early morning. The idle pop- 
ulace, as usual, rushed in with the stage, and 
witnessed the discomfiture of the American, as 
he darted across the pavement to the nearest en- 
trance of the hotel, and made his way to his 
room. 

When Mr. Wood emerged therefrom, he made his 
way to the English bank, to deposit the papers saved 
in his belt, and there encountered the second surprise 
of the day. The teller, who received and credited 
him with the amount, was the counterpart of the 
English robber of the morning; but he had no beard, 
nor could Wood recall that he had ever seen him 
adorned with that symptom of manhood. It was im- 
possible that he should be a ladron; his position in 
the bank, his easy, self-possessed manner, not brazen, 
but natural and innocent. No, it was a mistake. 

The next day, there being several Mexican mer- 
chants to start for Vera Cruz, Mr. Henry Yorke, of 
Wood & Co., was despatched with them in the morn- 
ing stage. He went well armed, and had the name 
of being a fighting man. But as yet no crowd of 
Mexican passengers has frightened a band of robbers 
from its enterprise, and so, at sunrise, Yorke discov- 
ered two small squads of horsemen bearing down on 
the stage from opposite directions. 

“There are six of them,” he said, “and we are nine 
men, with only one woman. Are we to fight, gentle- 
men, or shall we surrender?” 

‘Mexicans never surrender,” cried one of them. 
“We will fight to the last drop of blood.” 

“Yes, always,” answered the other eight. 

“T shall be killed; oh, I shall be killed!” shrieked 
the frightened woman. 

‘We shall defend you, Seiiora,” they declared. The 
horsemen drew near. All were masked and armed. 
One party passed the coach, wheeled and instantly 
returned. Meanwhile, Yorke sprang from the stage, 
which had been stopped, and calling to his fellow- 
passengers to join him, fired his rifle at the near- 
est of the gang and killed him. He then began dis- 
charging his revolver, as they closed in on him, and 
looking about for his companions, discovered them 
all in their seats, pallid spectators of his recklessness. 
In another instant a pistol-ball struck him down. 

Evidently, the /adrones had only contempt for the 
Mexican passengers, for they rode directly forward 
to the fallen American, whose body they mercilessly 
hacked in pieces with their sabres, for a warning to- 
all who resisted their robberies. 

The entire treasure of Wood & Co. was taken from 
the person of Yorke and his valise; and the passen- 
gers, the lady not excepted, were robbed of every ar- 
ticle they possessed, even to their outer clothing. 
When the ladrones left, their captain opened an em- 
broidered jacket, revealing the form of a woman, and 
cried out with a sneer, ‘You are men. Adios!” 

When the stage, returning, entered the patio of tle 
Hotel Iturbide, with the body of Mr. Yorke, it was 
met by Wood, to whom the lady passenger declared 
that his partner had been killed by an Englishman of 
the bund, whose lower face was ruddy, narrow and 
thin, ending in a little shadowy beard; that he had 
reached into the coach, and shot Yorke in the back, 
| through the open doorway of the opposite side, as he 
| was firing rapidly at the gang, and that, as he with- 
| drew his head, his beard dropped from his chin, and 
| she had secured it. 
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At ten o'clock that morning he went tothe Eng- 
lish bank with the woman, and presented a check 
for payment. As the teller laid down the money, 
he saw the little wad of beard on the counter, 
picked it up and looking at it curiously, said, 
‘*What is this?” At the same moment Mr. Wood 


discovered that his companion trembled violently 
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and was becoming alarmingly pale, and lost no 
time in leaving the bank. 

The woman was sure of the identity of the man, 
and would listen to no possibility of her mistake. 
As for Mr. Edgar Wood he was confounded, but 
he did the customary thing, and set an English 
detective on the track of Mr. Carlos Watfils, the 
teller of the English Bank of Mexico. 

The next payment went to the line in charge of 
a paymaster and a mounted guard, of whom the 
chief was one of the most successful Jadrones of 
Mexico; and who gave safe conduct to the treas- 
ure, for which he was well paid. 

Two months passed. No outward sign indica- 
ted any depravity on the part of Mr. Watfils. He 
lived modestly, and seemed a retiring, rather stu- 
dious man. His sole dissipation was his horse- 
back ride each morning and night. 

‘The time had come for another payment to the 
men of the contractor, and again he determined to 
go in person with the money, and by stage. This 
time, he selected a day when a fair complement of 
Mexican men, having commercial relations with 
Vera Cruz, would travel, and went accomparied 
also by two Americans armed with rifles and re- 
volvers. 

The English detective with a companion, both 
well armed, rode out in the same direction a half 
hour after the stage left. The road had not been 
so infested of late, but the Americans understood 
the danger to which they were exposed in the 
transportation of treasure, and ‘made their dispo- 
sition accordingly. Mr. Wood and one companion 
occupied the front seat of the coach looking to the 
rear; the third man of the party sat with the dri- 
ver, as being a crack shot with a Winchester 
rifle. 

When they stopped for coffee, at eight o’clock, 
no one had appeared to molest the stage or create 
suspicion. As they left the little inn the detective 
appeared in sight, but the stage made no delay, 
and the party were again on their way. 

Suddenly the inside passengers detected the ef- 
fort of the driver to stop his cumbrous team, and 
heard the voice of the American by his side shout 
to him, “If you stop, I'll kill you; drive on and 
drive hard.” Then a rifle shot and another shout 
as he passed down his rifle, and called for a fresh 
one, which he received at once. 

Mr. Wood and his companions, looking from 
the coach, saw they were pursued by eight horse- 
men, who were now within two hundred yards at 
the rear. Leaning from the coach-window he 
cried out to the driver, ‘‘If those fellows catch us, 
you are a dead man!” The threat told wonder- 
fully on the speed of the team. 

Meanwhile the band approached, and the three 
Americans fired together, throwing the Jadrones 
into confusion and forcing a halt; but they rallied 
at once and six horsemen of the eight were draw- 
ing near when the driver’s companion by another 
shot brought a man to the ground. At this mo- 
ment the detective and his guard appeared in the 
rear of the band and Mr. Wood ordered the driver 
to slow down. The robbers discovered the trick, 
for turning they saw the reinforcement in their 
rear and lost no time in leaving the road and mak- 
ing off across the valley toward the mountains. 

The stage met no further adventure, and Mr. 
Wood was able to return to Mexico in a week. 
The afternoon of his arrival he accompanied the 
English bank manager and the detective to the 
hospital of Guadalupe and found there, to the 
surprise of the manager alone, the teller, Mr. Car- 
los Watfils, suffering from a shattered leg. 

It is not my intention to mystify the reader nor 
to prolong uncertain conditions in this little sketch. 
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I may therefore say, without more ado, that Mr. 
| Wattfils’ character had been known to the detect- 
| ive who had followed him to Mexico to get pos- 

session of his person, if possible, for uttering 
| counterfeit Bank of England notes. And now an 
| opportunity offered by which the Mexican gov- 

ernment could rid itself of a rogue, and do a 








courteous act toward a nation 
whose good-will it desired, al- 
though diplomatic relations be- 
tween the two countries were sus- 
pended. 
If Watfils were tried in Mexico 
it was by no means certain that a 
conviction could be secured un- 
der those laws. It was, indeed, a 
chance if the Americans might not be made to 
suffer for killing men who had not attacked them. 
In this view of the case Mr. Watfils was sent 
across the water with the English officer, and hav- 
ing been convicted in London of the crime of 
counterfeiting, was sentenced to twenty years’ 
penal servitude. 
_—_—__—_ +r 
AN EARLIER HEAVEN. 


A glance of heaven to see, 
To none on earth is given; 
And yet a happy family 

Is but an earlier heaven. 


— Bowring. 


tor 
OLD AND NEW WORDS. 


In the language of all peoples, there is in process 
a sort of internal war, a perpetual battle of words 
for existence—a ‘‘survival of the fittest’’ it may be, 
in many cases, though in some it is rather a survival 
of the most unfit. It is the caprice of men, rather 
than natural selection, which causes some words 
to weaken and die out, others to acquire a great 
importance, and still others to be twisted and 
changed out of all resemblance to their original 
meaning. 

When the people gradually change the meaning 
of a word, they do not go about it with delibera- 
tion, nor always even use any intelligence in mak- 
ing the change. Often it is due to their laziness, 
and their unwillingness to pronounce a hard word 
when an easy one will do the same service. 

The result of this indolence in speech is that 
difficult sounds are disappearing from the lan- 
guages. The English language, for instance, as 
written, is full of letters which represent sounds 
that are no longer used. We preserve, in English, 
the letters which once represented sounds, and 
thus have our printed pages full of “gh’s,” and 
other silent letters. 

In the Italian, Spanish and other languages the 
letters are dropped out as fast as they are disused, 
and the word is spelled in the simplest way. In 
French the lost letter leaves a sort of footprint 
behind it, in the form of a circumflex accent; céte 
was once coste ; étre was once estre, evéque once 
evesque and so on. These circumflex accents, so 
common in French, are like so many gravestones 
over the burial-places of vanished letters. 

The building up of a word is a more interesting, 
and it seems a more intelligent, process than its 
extinction. Nobody can succeed in making a gen- 
uine word outright; words, indeed, are ‘‘coined,”’ 
as their creation is called, but unless they are 
wanted, unless they please the people and pass 
imperceptibly into use, they do not become real 
and living words. 

There are some words of this class, as ‘‘boycot- 
ting,” for instance, which achieve a sudden and 
great popularity because they meet the momen- 
tary want of a word to oxpress something which 
has not until then needed brief expression. When 
the occasion has passed the word drops out of use, 
and if it has lived long enough to get into a dic- 
tionary, it is marked dead, or, what is the same 
thing, obsolete, in the next edition. 

Who ever hears now the word “skedaddle,” 
which was a most serviceable member of the vo- 
cabulary about twenty years ago ? 

Then there are other words that ought to die, 
but, like worthless creatures, live on. They are 
sometimes old words to which, first, ignorance, 
and then a perverted popular taste gives a new 
meaning. Some time ago, for the sin is not even 
on the present generation, some ignorant person 
used the phrase, ‘derelict in duty.” 

It sounded well enough, was adopted by other 
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persons, who were too indolent to inquire what! The general result of scientific labor and pro- 


derelict meant, and now we suppose there is not 
}one in a thousand among our readers who is 

aware that ‘derelict in duty” is as meaningless a 
| phrase as would be an assertion that one’s blood 
| was “sulky,” or his mind ‘‘double-reefed.”” Dere- 
lict is a law term. 

Land left bare by the retreating sea is derelict, 
or left. A ship abandoned at sea is derelict. 
There is no authority in any dictionary for giv- 
ing the word the meaning of neglectful, though 
one or two imaginative writers are quoted who 
have used it in the sense of a total abandonment 
of duty. 

Slang has a great deal to do in bringing forward 





new words, and old words in new meanings. The 
language does not change so much as a result of | 
the study and thought of the learned, as it does 
under the influence of the impulses and experi- | 
ences of the common people. 

But as long as new ideas are coming forward, 
and education is diffusing itself among the people, 
the language will grow steadily richer. It may , 
not improve in purity, but it will gain in variety. | 


+o 


SAVING HONOR. 








gress is thus marked and announced each year; 
and such discoveries and inventions as have been 
made in every branch of science are revealed 
and explained. ‘The Association,’ as an English 
writer says, ‘‘thus acts as a sort of scientific clear- 
ing-house, where scientific accounts are balanced, 
compounded and settled.” 


+> 
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DIFFIDENCE AND MODESTY. 





A pleasant story of Sydney Smith comes from Phil- 
adelphia. A lad of seventeen, the son of an influen- 
tial family in that city, going to England, took with 
him a letter of introduction to the witty clergyman. 
He was hospitably bidden to spend a week in Smith's 
family. Jokes and repartees flew about in the air, 
and young W at last ventured on a jest, prefacing 
it by the words “As our Dr. Chapman would say if he 
were here.” 

The clerical wit was so much amused at the boy’s 
modesty that he borrowed the phrase, and ‘Dr. Chap- 
man, of Philadelphia’? was made responsible for «ll 
his jokes while W. remained his guest. 

We are not so sure that it was modesty that 
prompted the disclaimer. It was more probably difli- 
denev, which is the essence of vanity. 

A boy or girl who is totally lacking in self-con- 








| sciousness says what seems appropriate at the mo- 


Poor frightened men at sea. 
‘To save their lives, cast all their goods away. 
In storms of fortune, where there is a strife 
Which shall be saved, man’s honor or his life, 
Who would preserve this tattered bark from fate? 
But sink the vessel to preserve the freight. 

—Sir Robert Howard, 


or 
MEETING OF ASSOCIATIONS. 


Autumn is the season chosen for the meeting of | 
many scientific and other associations, both in this | 
country and in Europe. Bodies of men, devoted 
to and engaged in the progress of the world in 
various fields, assemble to report on the doings of 
the year, to compare notes with each other, to re- 
count recent discoveries, and to discuss plans for | 
the future. 

In this country, the two most important bodies | 
which thus convene yearly, perhaps, are the Social | 
Science Association, whose session is usually held 
at Saratoga, and the American Association for | 
the Advancement of Science, which commonly | 
meets in one of the larger cities. | 

In the former, a very wide range of useful and | 
practical subjects, bearing upon the material and 
moral well-being of the country, is discussed by | 
carefully selected speakers, who are often men of 
national reputation. ‘The other body confines | 
itself more strictly to scientific subjects. | 

Recently, too, a prison congress has met at} 
Toronto, in Canada, in which all the subjects re- | 
lating to the confinement and treatment of crimi- | 
nals were discussed and reported upon. And} 
about the same time, the annual convention of | 
the librarians of the United States met at the | 
Thousand Isles, from the proceedings of which | 
our public became aware of the growth and sys- 
tems of the public libraries which are gradually 
spreading through the country. 

The most notable of the foreign gatherings at 
this season is the “British Association,’”’ which 
met this year, late in August, in the great indus- 
trial centre of Manchester, under the presidency 
of Sir Henry Roscoe, the famous chemist. 

This association is one of the most important 
and valuable of English institutions, and was the 
forerunner of most of the other similar societies 
now in existence. It was founded in 1831. Its 
first president was Earl Fitzwilliam, an enlight- 
ened nobleman with scientific tastes. During the 
fifty-six years which have elapsed since, the Brit- 
ish Association has met every year, sometimes at 
one place, and sometimes at another. In 1884, 
the men of science belonging to it crossed the At- 
lantic, and met at Montreal. 

The most distinguished scientists of Great Brit- 
ain—such as Tyndall, Carpenter, Faraday and 
Huxley—have presided, at different times, over 
the British Association. Its objects are defined to 
be, ‘to give a stronger impulse and a more sys- 
tematic direction to scientific inquiry ; to promote 
the intercourse of those who cultivate science in 
different parts of the empire with one another 
and with foreign philosophers; to obtain a more 
general attention to the objects of science, and a 
removal of any general disadvantages, of a public 
kind, which impede its progress.” 

When the association meets, it listens, as a 
whole, to an elaborate address by its president, in 
which the general progress of science or discov- 
ery, or of the particular science to which the pres- 
ident is devoted, during the preceding year, is de- 
scribed. The society is then divided up into ‘‘sec- 
tions,” each section holding separate meetings, 
and listening to reports and discussions on a spe- 
cial branch of science. 

The subjects discussed range over a wide field. 
They not only include the major sciences of as- 
tronomy, physics, chemistry, geology, ethnology, 
and so on, but also such subjects as hygiene, po- 
litical economy, geography, statistics, agriculture, 
mechanics and finance. 

One of the most valuable customs of the asso- 
ciation is the appointment of a number of com- 
mittees, who devote themselves, during the ensu- 
ing year, to the investigation of certain subjects 
in the field of science. A sum of money is grant- 
ed to each committee to enable it to pursue its 
work ; and at the next meeting of the association, 
the reports of these committees, throwing often 
valuable light on the subjects they have investi- 
gated, are read and printed. 
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| ment without any arriére-pensée as to the applause 


which he may gain for saying it. This indifference 
to self is the foundation of good-breeding. It is 
most often found in middle-aged people, who have 
lived long enough to know their own insignificance. 
It is extremely rare in young people, because they 
are not yet sure of their footing in the world. 


| When they do have it, it lends a fine, incomparable, 


charm to their manner. 

Perhaps the most vexatious problem which rises 
before a young man or woman on entering social life 
is, how to regulate his conversation; when and how 
to talk; how much and how little. 

Fortunately there are certain broad rules to be ob- 
served. Silence in the presence of elders will be set 
down to respect; that is always the safe side on 
which to err. 

They may be sure, too, that every remark which is 
not directly pertinent to the subject under considera- 
tion is from them im-pertinent. 

“A bore,” says a witty cynic, ‘is the man who 
talks of himself when I want to talk of myself.” 

There is enough truth in this to serve as a muzzle 
to indiscreet talkers. 

“The man who talks incessantly,” says an Arab 
proverb, ‘is a mill whose clatter we hear but which 
gives us no meal.” 

“Beware,” said Boudinot, ‘of becoming a fluent 
talker. Ina flood of words some character will al- 
ways be washed away, your neighbor’s or your 


| own.” 


+> 
A HISTORIC LOG. 


A hollow trunk of an oak which lies decaying, cov- 
ered with moss and lichen, in a meadow near the City 
of Wilmington in Delaware, is said to have a singu- 
lar history. 

The men-of-war, Roebuck and Liverpool, with their 
tenders, during the war of the Revolution, sailed up 
Delaware Bay, and bombarded Wilmington, then a 
village. The inhabitants could make but feeble re- 
sistance. 

As it was known to the commander of the Moe- 
buck that a small body of soldiers was in the 
town, on its way to join Washington, a company of 
Hessians was sent ashore in boats to attack and dis- 
perse the party. The men, who were few in number, 
could make no stand against the Hessians backed by 
the cannon of the men of war. They were hidden 
hastily by their friends. 

One of them, Captain Joseph Stidham, after dis- 
charging his rifle in the face of the approaching line 
of soldiers, fled for his life, and took refuge in the 
house of his cousin, Jonas Stidham, on the outskirts 
of the village. The gunners on the Roebuck saw him 
enter it, and they turned their fire upon the house. 
The Hessians attacked it furiously. 

“The balls,” says an old chronicler, “rained upon 
the roof.” The mercenaries broke down the doors 
and windows, and rushed into the house searching 
for the Yankee captain. It was a large, rambling 
building, with many closets and leantos. But Stidham 
took refuge in none of these. Passing through the 
house he reached the barn-yard, and crept into the 
hollow trunk of an oak-tree, in which he had often 
played hide-and-seek when a boy. It was so long 
since he had hid in it, that the moss and lichen hung 
over the opening. 

The Hessians searched for him in vain. Two of 
them, it is said, sat down upon the log while he was 
init. They returned to the ship at nightfall, and he 
escaped to join Washington. 

When the village of Wilmington grew into a city, 
the old log was removed te a field where, so it is said, 
it still lies. 
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WORKING-REST. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes during the busy years 
of his life, it is said, was accustomed to rest his 
brain by working with his hands. Under the great 
library table was a smaller one which was a minia- 
ture work-shop, fitted with a turning lathe and tools, 
with which the poet made boxes, brackets and toys 
for his friends. 

The little shop moved on a tiny railway track in the 
floor; so that on the approach of a visitor who could 
not appreciate “jim-cracks,” the doctor could push 
the table, tools and all, under the larger one, entirely 
out of sight. 

The majority of brain-workers have had some pur- 
suit, taste or handicraft which relieved the tension 
on the brain of steady application in one direction. 
Sometimes, as in the case of Mr. Gladstone’s tree-chop- 
ping or Mr. Hawthorne’s potato-digging, it was severe 
physical exertion that gave rest to the mind, but 
oftener it was the employment of the fingers and 
brain in some lighter work than the daily craft. Hans 
Andersen cut paper figures with marvellous skill, one 
of the great Russian novelists makes clay pipes of 
every shape, and one of the most eminent clergymen 
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in this country dabbles in chemistry, and has nearly 
blown up his family on several occasions. 

Parents and teachers are often annoyed by the per- 
sistent devotion of boys to some pursuit which can 
never serve them as a means of livelihood, a taste for 
drawing, music or animals. Keep it in its place, and 
you have provided a hobby which may serve asa 
safety-valve for an over-taxed brain or nervous sys- 
tem. The young man with a regular occupation, and 
a taste which gives him rest and pleasure, enters life 
not with one staff, but with two. 

But let him keep each in its place. Louis XVI. 
made his hobby of making locks the occupation of 
his life, instead of kingcraft, aud paid the penalty of 
devoting himself to pleasure instead of to duty. 


—o——_—___———— 
EXPERIENCES UNDER ETHER. 


Every one who has inhaled ether feels that he has 
passed through a remarkable experience, whether of 
a disagreeable nature or the reverse. Sometimes the 
vapor carries with it the most delightful sensations, 
and again is productive only of the horrible. When 
the patient is ‘going off,’ or returning to conscious- 
ness, he often indulges in absurd remarks. 

“There’s my blue bonnet!” said a lady, opening her 
eyes after some time spent in a dentist’s chair. ‘So 
I can’t be dead; that wouldn’t have been waiting for 
me in heaven!” 

Another, a sober matron, was so delighted, on re- 
turning to consciousness, at seeing the kindly face of 
her physician bending over her, after she had been 
floating off into space, that she exclaimed, excitedly, 
“O doctor, I love you!” 

“Yes, yes, I know it,” he replied, soothingly, and 
she has since declared that she was so angry with 
him for evidently under-estimating the importance of 
her statement, that she kept on wildly insisting, “But 
you don’t understand! I adore you!” 

One young girl, compelled to go through a painful 
surgical operation, began laughing immoderately, as 
soon as the ether affected her. After her recovery, 
she was asked to recall the cause of her mirth, and in 
doing so she laughed as heartily again. 

“I can’t tell you how funny it was,” she declared. 
“I seemed to be crocheting, and there was a big mos- 
quito going in and out with the loops. Oh, if you 
could only see how funny he looked!”’ 

From which it may be inferred that ether, in com- 
mon with hashish and opium, has the power of in- 
vesting the simplest objects and imaginings with 
some absurd characteristics. 

A gentleman who had inhaled ether for the pur- 
pose of having his teeth extracted, says there was 
some delay in the course of the operation, and when 
the last teeth were pulled he had begun to regain 
consciousness. 

“TI felt no pain,” he says, in describing his sensa- 
tions, “but I felt the jar when each tooth left my 
head. But all the time I was dreaming that I was 
whizzing through the country on a lightning express 
train. 

“At intervals, some one threw a huge log across 
the track, in front of the engine, and we went over 
it with a bump and jolt. Not until afterwards did I 
realize that the jar was that of a departing tooth.” 
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A HUMANE PHYSICIAN. 


Sir Benjamin Brodie, who was a famous London 
physician thirty years ago, was high-minded, humane 
and reverently religious. His professional income 
exceeded, for many years, sixty thousand dollars a 
year, yet he was always liberal in his practice, and 
served the poor gratuitously. Sometimes he also 
bought medicine, and gave it to those who were too 
poor to pay for it. 

A gentleman sent to him an old servant, a woman, 
who had cut her finger with a chopper. The wound 
having been neglected until inflammation set in, Dr. 
Brodie ordered amputation of the finger, and offered 
to perform it then andthere. The old woman refused 
to consent to this, and the great surgeon said: 

“Well, I will save your finger, but it will be a slow 
business, and the finger will never be of any use to 
you.” 

For six weeks he saw the patient twice a week at 
his own house, and saved the finger, though it was a 
useless member, as he had anticipated. Ontheeven- 
ing of the day he dismissed the patient, the gentle- 
man whose servant she was called at the doctor’s 
house. 

He was shown into the dining-room, where the ta- 
ble was set for Sir Benjamin’s dinner, who had not 
yet returned from visiting his patients. A carriage 
presently arrived at the door, and the busy physician 
entered. 

“What! you here?” he exclaimed. 
don’t personally wish my aid.” 

“Not at all,” answered the gentleman, “but I wish 
to write a cheque for your kind services to my cook.” 

“Write a cheque! Indeed, you shall do no such 
thing. Go home straight to your dinner, and leave 
me to mine.” 

—————_+o+—_____ 


NOT FUNNY AT ALL. 


Few things are more pathetic than disappointment 
in meeting one’s heroes face to face. Their lineaments 
have been pictured in the fondest dreams, and reality 
brings only regret that we have ever seen them. 

A countryman recently visited the city, and, in the 
course of his sight-seeing, strolled into the establish- 
ment where was printed his weekly paper. He was 
received with great courtesy, and, in pursuance with 
his request, was shown over the various departments, 
all of which excited his awe and admiration. As he 
stood expressing his thanks, before his departure, he 
said, regretfully: 

“There’s only one thing more you could ha’ done 
forme. If I could ha’ seen the man that writes the 
funny stuff, I should feel paid twice over for comin’.” 

“Turn this way, quick, then,” said the gentleman 
addressed. “There he is, standing at the editor’s 
door.” 

The visitor did turn like a flash, and, with mouth 
and eyes wide open, regarded the man in question, a 
rather lean and melancholy looking individual, 
dressed in black. 

It was curious to watch the lengthening of his ad- 
mirer’s face. A shadow of disappointment settled 


“IT hope you 





upon it, deepening and o’erspreading his features 
like a pall. Finally, he said, rather feebly : 

“And is that the funny man?” 

“Yes, that’s the funny man.” 

“That bilious-looking chap with the long nose?” 

“Ten.” 

“Wa—al!” with a long-drawn aspiration. 

That was all; but when he had again expressed his 
gratitude for favors received, and was actually on the 
point of departure, he put a lean, detaining finger in 
his guide’s button-hole, and said, in a voice full of 
meaning : 

“You mark my words, that funny man’s got asmart 
wife! He aint the first one to draw wages airnt by 
somebody else, an’ I don’t say he’s to blame for’t, but 
I'll bet my nine-acre lot them jokes are hern!”’ 


iM sa eke 
HARMONY OF THE SEA-BIRDS. 


We are all more or less charmed with the notes of 
the thrushes, the warblers, and other birds of the 
forest who sing in the morning and at night. In the 
case of these birds, it is commonly the individual 
voices that please us most. Not infrequently the 
effect of the mingled notes is discordant. With sea- 
fowl the opposite has been observed to be the case, 
as we see from Mr. Macculloch’s account of what he 
heard among the islands north and west of Scotland: 


I have often been entertained with the extraordi- 
nary concerts of the sea-fowl in Ailsa, the Shiant 
Islands and elsewhere; but I never heard any orches- 
tra sO numerous, so various, and so perfect as this 
one, which seemed to consist of almost all the birds 
that frequent the seas and rocks of these wild coasts. 

I should, perhaps, do injustice to the performers, 
did I attempt to assign the parts which each took in this 
concert; but it was easy to distinguish the short, 
shrill treble of the puffins and auks, the melodious 
and varied notes of the different gulls, the tenors of 
the divers and guillemots, and the croaking basses of 
the cormorants. But the variety of tones was far 
beyond my power of analysis. 

It may appear ludicrous to call this music melodi- 
ous, or to speak of the harmony formed by such in- 
gredients; yet it is a combination of sounds to which 
a musician will listen with interest and delight, al- 
though the separate cries of the different individuals 
are seldom thought agreeable. 

Few of the notes in this concert could, perhaps, 
have been referred to the scale, if separately exam- 
ined; yet the harmony was often as full and perfect 
as if it had been the product of well-tuned instru- 
ments, and the effect was infinitely superior to that 
which is often heard in a spring morning among the 
singing birds of the forest, while it was so entirely 
different as not to admit of any comparison. 

In the sea-birds there are few tones and few notes, 
but they are decided and steady. The body of sound 
is also far greater; and, however inferior in variety 
or sweetness the notes of the individuals may be, 
there is much more variety in the harmonious com- 
binations, and in that which musicians would call the 
contrivance and design. 

Very often they remind me of some of the ancient 
religious compositions, which consist of a perpetual 
succession of fugue and imitation on a few simple 
notes, and sometimes it appeared as if different 
orchestras were taking up the same phrases. 


——-—_—_-_- or — 
INFLUENCING A JUDGE. 


The poet Milnes had a mind of penetrating sagaci- 
ty and brilliant intuitions. He was one day told, by 
a friend, of the grief of a poor laundress, whose lit- 
tle boy had wandered off to a common near London, 
and there, with another lad, mounted an old horse 
grazing there, and taken a ride, only to be arrested 
for horse-stealing. The laundress had engaged coun- 
sel for her son, but was in great doubt as to the issue 
of the case. When the matter was suggested to 
Milnes, his fertile mind was at once ready with an 
expedient. 


“How old are the boys?” he asked, and was told 
that they were about eleven. 

“Then,” said he, ‘tell the laundress to take care 
- they both appear at the trial in nice clean pina- 

ores.’ 

The effect was almost magical. Thetwolittle boys, 
in their nice pinafores, appeared in the dock, and 
smilingly gazed around the court. 

“What is the meaning of this?” asked the judge, 
who had read the deposition, and now came under the 
spell of the pinafores. 

‘‘A case of horse-stealing, my lord.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” said his honor, with indig- 
pe 9 ‘Horse-stealing, indeed! The boys stole a 
ride !” 

Then the pinafores had almost an ovation in court, 
and all who had to do with the prosecution were 
obliged to suffer from the judge’s indignant com- 
ment. 





VALUELESS MONEY. 


We commonly find it necessary to give an equiva- 
lent for whatever we require. Either by an exch 





Ayer’s iecemnuatines, sending the brain pure blood, 
makes sound both mind and body. [Adv. 
> —--— 

Dyspepsia—its C Causes and Cure, sent free. By J. H. 
MCALYVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treasurer. [ Adv. 
EE SEIT 

The utmost care is used in preparing Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. It is pure, honest and reliable. [Adv. 


——_>—__—_—_ 

No wonder the name of Burnett is so well known; 
ask for the best Flavoring Extracts in any part of the 
world, and Burnett’s are handed you. At last the 
foreigners are finding this out. (Adv. 
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| Large Catalogue with each. E.A.Dresser, Salem,Mass. 
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by Machine. Send 2c. for full 
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New England Publishing Co., “hae 
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STOCKING DARNING MADE EASY. 
This invention will darn quickly and beautifully holes of 
any size or shape, and strengthen worn places. A child 
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full instruction, for 75 cents. Address 
COWLES & GALE, 109 P ROSPECT ST., CLEVEL AND, O. 
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New from Factory. We stake our 
seputatien of 47 years on this Rifle, and 
«, Guarantee it the biggest offer ever 

¢p°” made. Send 6c. in stamps for Illustrated 
15 100-page Descriptive Catalogue, Guns, Rifles, 
Revolvers, F ehing Tackle, Bicy oy orting Goods, &e. 
JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 


e 
Dirty Carpets 
can be avoided by using the Hartman 
Patent Steel Wire Door Mat. These 
mats are always clean and service- 
able, take dirt and mud from the feet 
instantly, and last many years. If 
your dealer hasn’t them, write to 


HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


140 Cagee St., Boston; 8 Chambers St., 
New York; 103 Dearborn St. Curcaco. 


be yy MOVEMENT of the WEARER. 


diagonal 
INS ticity a the cloth (ohh 
: 4; our pate nts cover exclusive- 
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no breaking in. 


The First Time Worn 
Money returned by seller 
after 10 days’ wear, if not 
anand the nest perfect- 
tting, healthful and 
‘ A... "B.. Corset ever 
3 worn. See that Yatisi stamp 
is on inside of Corset. Sold 
by dealers, or by mail, posta re 
po heme $1.35 and upwar 
CROTTY BROS., Chicago, Lis. 














of goods, or of service, or by purchase with money, 
we supply our wants. 


A civil and social state in which there was no place 
for barter or trade, must be a novel one at any rate, 
and it would be either ver happ y or very dull. A 
visitor to Monhegan Island, the coast of Maine, 

this summer, found a child that was living in just 
ed state of simplicity. The case is reported as fol- 
ow 

Trading facilities are limited to one store. One day 
I offered a cent to a small child, but was surprised to 
hear it disdainfully refused with: 

“What'd I do with it? My father keeps the store.” 


4 
> 





NOT A LANDSEER, 


Persons destitute of one kind of knowledge may 
possess another which, in the long run, is quite as 
valuable. A rich man, ignorant of pictures, had just 
purchased some valuable paintings, which he dis- 
played, with great pride, to an acquaintance, a stu- 
dent of art. 

“Is that a Landseer?” asked the visitor, pausing 
before one of the paintings. 

“No,” replied the host, ‘“‘reckon it’s Durham. See 
how broad it is between the horns, and look at the 
color and the curl on its forehead. That’s a genuine 
Durham. That aint no Landseer.” 


~@> 
tor 


“PAINT.” 


A servant who could not read asked her mistress 
what was printed on a board which leaned against a 
fence on the other side of the street. 


The reply was that the word “PAINT” was marked 
very plain on the board to warn passers-by that the 
fence was freshly painted. 

“Oh, yes,” said the servant, et ag ape to grasp the 
whole idea at once, ‘“‘some people is so proud that 
they cannot leave the eye to find out that they have 
painted their fence, but they must tell of it them- 








selves.” 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
XTRACT OF MEAT 


INVALUABLE FOR DYSPEPSIA, 


AND 


An Efficient Tonic for Invalids, 
Instantaneous Beef Tea, 


For flavoring Soups, Sauces and Made Dishes. 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of Baron 
Lichig’s signature in blue across label. 


LADIES’ 
BOOTS 


ONLY $2.00. 


The Best Made for the Money. 
Retail 
everywhere 
for 
$3.00. 


On receipt of Two Dollars we will send * nena by 
mail, POSTAGE PAID, a pair of these E — 
Button Boots, worked button-holes, in either 
id or goat, or glove-to kid-foxed, any size 
you want. Give us atrial. Addre 
CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHOE co., 
Box 3305, Boston, Mass. 
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By purchasing di- 
ILKS rect from the man- 
ufacturer, 


All Goods Warranted as represented or 
Money refunded, For richness of color, superior 
finish, and wearing ergo our goods are not exczlle 
by any make of “Black Silk” in the world. We 
had fifty years experience - the manufacture of Silks. 
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0. S. CHAE FEE & SON 
‘Mansfield Center, Conn. 
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WARM. 
DURABLE. 
If your dealers do not keep a send for Illustrated 
Catalogue ow Price List, to 
IANIEL GREEN & Co., 
SOLE pom. 12% KE. 13th St., New York. 








THE FAMOUS CUSTOM MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS. 


(Coats and Vests cut to order at proportionate prices.) 


DO YOU WEAR 


PANTS 


If you do, you may save lots of money, 
and :itsame time get a good fit, by send- 
ing Ge.(and mentioning this paper)fora full 
line of samples of cloth, linen tape-meas- 
ure and self-measurement blanks. with full 
particulars. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 


18 Summer Street, Boston. __ 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


This special nan of Seal Plush is 
exclusively our own, we control every 
yard manufactured, we guarantee 
every garment sold. ‘Fhe sale last year 
was phe nomenal, we are confident of a 
still greater one this season. Lt is Lon- 
don Seal Skin Dye with velvet finish, 
etc., and THE garment of the world, 


OUR OWN GREAT 


| PRIZE MEDAL 


SEAL PLUSH SACQUE 
$25.00. 


¢2#" Mention this paper and our large illustrated cat- 
alogue with the latest styles and designs will be sent 
free to any address. Issued in October. Send for it. 


BOsTON. 
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BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oi! has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest Iron 
Fences. Iron and Wire Summer Houses, Lawn Fur- 
niture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretcher 
and Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 


C. C. Shayne, 
Manufacturing Farrier, 


103 Prince St., N. Y., 


Will retail fashionable Furs 
and Seal-skin Garments this 
season. This will 











afford a 
splendid opportunity for ladies 
to purchase reliable furs’ direct 
from the Manufacturer at low- 
est possible prices. 
book mailed i free. 


Fashion 


We have madea ey since 1877 of giving as Pre- 
miums to those who get up Clubs or purchase Tea 
and Coffee, in large quantities, Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, Xc. Teas of all kinds 
from 30 cts. to 75 cts. = pound. We do ave ry large Tea 
and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 90 
CLUB ORDERS each ‘day. SILVER-PL ATE D CASTERS as 
Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orde VHITE TEA 
SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with $11 
orders, GOLD-BAND or MOss-ROSE SETs of 44 pieces, or 
DINNER SETS of 118 pieces, with $20 orders, and a HOST 
of other Premiums. We carry the largest stoe k, and do 
the largest Tea and Coffee business, in Boston, Send 
— (and mention this paper) for our large illustrated 

rice and Premium List of % pages, containing also 

Cash Prices for our Premiums. at less than Whole- 
sale Prices. GREAT N T O-» 

i Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











For the Companion. 


GOD'S APPOINTMENTS. 


Two men went forth, one summer hour, 
And both were young and brave and true; 

Two loyal hearts, two brains of power, 
Eager to dare and do, 


Each followed right, each turned from wrong, 
And strove his errors to outlive; 
Each sought with hope and courage strong 
The best life has to give. 
For one love’s fountain yielded up 
Its sweetest— royally he quaffed ; 
The other drank from brimming cup 
A bitter, bitter draught. 
One touched but stones, they changed to gold, 
Wealth came and stayed at his command; 
The other’s silver turned to mould 
And dust within his hand. 
The world crowned one with leaves of bay, 
He ate with kings, their honors shared; 
The other trod a barren way, 
And few men knew or cared. 
And this is life: two sow, one reaps; 
Two run abreast, one gains the goal; 
One laughs aloud, the other weeps 
In anguish of his soul. 


One seems of fate the helpless toy, 
Unbroken one’s triumphant chain; 

God hath — one to joy, 
Appointed one to pain. 


The Wisdom that doth rule the world 
Is wisdom far beyond our ken; 

But when all seems to ruin hurled, 
God’s hand is mighty then. 


In God’s appointments I believe, 
Trusting His love, believe in this: 
That though from day to day men grieve, 
And life’s sweet fruitage miss, 
In some glad future they shall know 
Why one through striving may not win; 
The Book of Life will surely show 
Why all these things have been. 
EmMaA C. DowD. 


tO 


For the.Companion. 
BUILDING. 


A young artist, who was apt to be more enthu- 
siastic in his talk than in his work, was, it is said, 
once introduced to Mr. Ruskin, in a gallery of 
paintings, and called his attention to one of great 
beauty. 

“Ah, if I could thus put a dream on canvas!” 
he sighed. 

“Dream on canvas!” growled the critic. ‘It is 
the ten thousand touches with a brush you must 
learn to put on canvas that make your dream.” 

A story with a similar meaning is told of the 
French Abbé Roussard when he first saw the 
Cathedral of Cologne, which has been six cen- 
turies in building. His companion exclaimed, ‘If 
old Konrad, who designed it, can look down upon 
the finished work, it must be a joy to him even in 
heaven!” 

“It is not of the one man who planned it that I 
think,”’ said Roussard, ‘“‘but of the thousands of 
men who have patiently carried out the plan, day 
after day, century after century, a little mortar 
here, a chip in the stone there.” 

More strength is required patiently and faith- 
fully to carry out a plan, than to conceive one, 
however great it may be. Every boy and girl 
who reads these lines has laid plans for life, great 
and beautiful, sometimes, as ever architect or 
artist dreamed. But when it comes to the ten 
thousand touches, to the stroke here and the bit 
of mortar there, day after day, year after year, 
they fail. . 

Don’t persuade yourself that you are a noble, 
lovable woman, because your heart throbs and 
your eyes fill at a great thought in poetry or a 
great deed done by another. Don’t believe your- 
self deserving of fame and honor because, on 
your graduation day, you plan a great book or a 
successful professional or business career. Your 
hope and intention are as far removed from the 
reality, as was the old archbishop’s design of a 
church of God from the completed temple. 

On the other hand, remember, for your encour- 
agement, that your every honest word and deed 
is a stone laid on the temple you are building, 
even though no man’s ear hears it, and no man’s 
eye sees it. 

We build, build every moment, conscious or 
unconscious of what we do. The day will come 
when each life shall stand complete, to be seen of 
man and of God. 


+e - 
FASHION AND BIRDS. 


Women of fashion are not heartless but they 
are too often thoughtless, and, therefore, they 
wear plumes and feathers, and thus stimulate the 
slaughter of millions of birds. If the women 
had more imagination, they would have more 
compassion for the birds, and that would at once 
banish the bird-killing fashion. 

A writer in a London journal calls attention to 
the “‘osprey” plumes worn by English ladies, and 
tells how they are procured : 

“The long plumes, misnamed ‘osprey’ by the 
dealers, are taken from the egrets and smaller her- 
ons, who wear them for a short time only, during 
the nesting season. These beautiful birds breed 
generally in companies, or ‘rookeries,’ as they are 
called, and one of the principal nesting-places was 
Florida. 

“So great, however, has been the demand for ‘os- 
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| prey plumes, by the ladies of Europe and Ameri- 
|ca, that these heron rookeries have been nearly 
| destroyed by professional gunners. As the long 
| and delicate feathers are only donned during the 
breeding season, it is at this time of the year that 
the massacres take place around the nests. 
“<«Cannot anything be done,’ he asks, ‘ to stop 
such wicked slaughter ?’ 
“Yes, there can. The facts can be driven home. 
| But only, good, rousing sensationalism, and not 
arm-chair agitation, can do that.” 


i -~——— 
ABUSING A PRINCE. 


Probably no young man, of royal, or even of noble 
birth, ever underwent a training of more awful sever- 
ity than did Frederic the Great, of Prussia. His 
father, Frederic William I., was an arbitrary mon- 
arch, and a domestic tyrant. Economical to a fault, 
he forced his family to do without many of the neces- 
saries of life, and his cruelty to all its members is 
unequalle4 in the civilized society of modern times. 
Prince Frederic, in his misery and indignation, 
poured forth, to his beloved sister Wilhelmine, the 

| following complaint, which probably does not in the 
least exaggerate his woes: 


“T am perpetually being told to have patience, but 
no one knows what I have toendure. I am treated 
like a slave, and beaten — day, and have no relax. 
ation of any kind. I am forbidden to read, to study 
the sciences or music, and am scarcely allowed to 
speak to anybody. 

“My life is in perpetual danger. I am surrounded 

| by spies, I have not even enough clothes, and am 
wanting in most other necessaries of life. 

“The king sent for me the other morning. As 
soon as I entered the room, he seized me by my hair, 
and threw me on the ground. After having beaten 
me with his fists, he dragged me to the window, and 

| tied the cord, which fastened back the curtain, round 
my throat. I had, fortunately, time to get up and 
seize hold of his hands, but as he pulled with all his 
might at the cord round my throat I felt I was being 
strangled and screamed for help. A page rushed in to 
| my assistance, and had to use force in freeing me 
| from my father’s hands.” 

Who can wonder that, after years of such treat- 
ment, he decided to run away? His plans for flight 
were all made, when his intentions were suspected, 
and he was placed under arrest. Eluding the vigi- 
lance of his guards, he then put on a French uniform, 
and had actually stolen away, when he was seized 
and brought before his father. 

The king fell upon him, tore his hair out by hand- 
fuls, and beat him until he bled, finally asking him 
why he “deserted.” 

“Because,” said the prince, in a firm, calm voice, 
‘because you do not treat me like your son, but like 
a slave.” 

“You are a mean deserter! You have neither cour- 





age nor honor!” screamed the king. 

More words followed, and the king, in frenzy, drew 
his sword, but was prevented by his courtiers from 
injuring Frederic. 

The prince was then placed under arrest, tried by 
court martial for desertion, and condemned to death. 
His friend and confidant, Katt, was also condemned, 
and executed before his eyes. The prince’s own sen 
tence was, of course, never carried out, but he was 
imprisoned for some time, and treated with general 
severity. 





— 
PAINSTAKING, 


“What is worth doing at all is worth doing well,” 
is an excellent motto for every young person to fol- 
low. Not only does practising this adage establish 
habits of carefulness, speed and accuracy, but it lays 
a good foundation for success in life. A prominent 
judge, living near Cincinnati, wished to havea rough 
fence built, and sent for a carpenter : 


“T want this fence mended,” said he, “to keep out 
the cattle. There are some unplaned boards—use 
them. It is out of sight from the house, so you need 
not take time to make it a neat job. I will only pay 
you a dollar and a half.” 

However, afterward, the judge coming to look at 
the work, found that the boards were planed and fin- 
ished with exceeding neatness. Supposing the young 
man had done it in order to make a costly job of it, 
he said, angrily : 

“I told you this fence was to be covered with vines. 
I do not care how it looks.” 

“1 do,” said the carpenter. 

‘“‘How much do you charge?” asked the judge. 

“A dollar and a half,” said the man, shouldering 
his-tools. 

‘“‘Why did you spend all that labor on the job, if not 
for the money ?” 

“For the job, sir.” 

“Nobody would have seen the poor work on it.” 

“But J should have known it was there. ‘No; I’ll 
take only the dollar and a half.” And he took it and 
went away. 

Ten years afterward the judge had a contract to 
give for the building of certain magnificent public 
buildings. There were many applicants among mas- 
ter-builders, but one face attracted his attention. It 
was that of the man who had built the fence. 

“TI knew,” said the judge afterward, telling the sto- 
ry, “‘we sheuld have only good, genuine work from 
a" I gave him the contract, and it made arich man 
of him.” 











—— 
LION AND TIGER. 


A man in danger from one enemy may be fortunate 
if a second foe covets the prey, and attacks the origi- 
nal assailant. Between the two the victim may es- 
cape. A foreign correspondent of the New York 
Sun narrates a personal adventure of an English 
hunter, which is quite exciting. One day, while en- 
camped on a creek, thirty miles north of Bangalore, 
Hindostan, he had incautiously ventured too far from 
his quarters, to view the ruins of an old native vil- 
lage, when he found himself “spotted” by a tiger and 
a lion—for in a few wild districts lions still exist in 
India. The two beasts, unseen by each other, owing 
to the intervention of a mud wall, were creeping 
upon him from different directions. He was too near 
them to escape by flight, and he was unarmed. 


The tiger, says the narrator, suddenly scented the 
lion, reared up, snuffed the air, and then flung outa 
paw and opat tbe an angry cat. This noise startled 
the lion, and he rose up, showed his teeth, and took 
his eyes off me for the first time. 

The tiger was four or five feet from the end of the 
wall, and the move he made was so quick that my 
eyes could not follow it. Asthe lion’s head showed 
around the wall, the big cat made a spring, and the 
next instant the two were rolling over and over at my 
feet, fighting as only such beasts can fight, and growl- 
ing in a horrible manner. 

fe was then that strength came back to me, and I 
rose up, but instead of rushing away I ran back into 
the building. Reaching the rear wall, I stood there a 
prisoner and a spectator. The first clinch lasted 
about three minutes, and was characterized by such 
ferocity as I cannot describe. 
| ‘They finally scpenntee, each backed off a few feet, 

and each stood broadside to me. I could see half a 





dozen blood-stains on the lion’s side, while the tiger | 


had been terribly bitten about the neck, and there ' 


was a bloody scratch on his quarter. 

They faced each other for about a minute, the lion 
roaring in a deep bass, and the tiger snarling like an 
enraged cat. Then, as swift as a flash of lightning, 
the tiger bounded through space, and alighted on the 
lion’s back, and again they rolled and tumbled about. 
The fight was too fierce to be kept up long, and too 
determined not to result in severe injuries. 

Twice the lion yelped out as if he had lost his cour- 
age, but he suddenly made a grand exertion, broke 
the tiger’s hold, turned and caught him by the neck. 

I thought all was over with the cat. 
ally lifted him clear off the ground and shook him, 
and this time the tiger whined. After a bit, howev- 
er, he twisted his body around, until his hind claws 
came into play, and then the lion had to let go. 

There was another rest for a minute or two, and 
again the tiger was the aggressive party. This time 
they fought more like dogs, neither seeming able to 

et the other down, and they kept working away 
rom the building toward the creek. 

I advanced as they retreated, and they were still 
doing their best to destroy each other, when they 
rolled off the bank into the creek. Each was covered 


with blood from nose to tail, and the injuries inflict. | 
The tumble into the wa- | 


ed must have been serious. 
ter separated them, and while the tiger reached the 


| opposite bank at one spot, the lion crawled out at an- 
| Other, and both limpe 


away into the forest. 


+er 
For the Companion. 
HER LAST VISIT. 


While your fond eyes could see her, now and then, 
Though yet through weary weeks her face to miss— 
Such dear delight brought her infrequent kiss, 

t made your hearts and home grow rich again: 
Beneath its spell your lone halls rang, as when 
Her girlish glee and maiden mirth woke bliss; 
Nor, marked, the shade of change from that to this, 
That made a guest, of once their denizen. 
Just now she passed your open doors unbid, 
Since she came mute and cold in Death’s stark arms; 
And the old charm her presence could not bring. 
Would that this lay —leaving your grief unchid— 
Might dull grief’s ag ony hinting at her charms 
You yet shall know, where saints, with angels sing! 

WILLIAM C, RICHARDS. 


lacie cenacin 
UNNEIGHBORLY. 


Some neighborly, old, country people, who have 
always lived in one place, and know all the people 
within a radius of four or five miles, find it difficult 
to understand that city people may not know their 
next-door neighbors. The following amusing con- 
versation with an old lady who had always lived in a 
New England rural district is related by a visitor 
from New York: 

“T s’pose you know Jabez White’s folks?” ques- 
tioned the old lady. 

“T believe not,” I answered. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “‘they’ve been in New York 
nigh about—let me see—nigh about twenty year. 





| Seems though ye must ’a’ seen some on ’em.”’ 


“Very likely,” I replied. “But White is a common 
name. There are probably five hundred people by 
the name of White in New York.” 

“Ye don’t say so!”’ and the old lady looked at me 
wonderingly over her spectacles. ‘Why, thar aint 
more’n four fam’lies by that name round here. Miss 
*Liz’beth White, she lives jest below thar in the next 
house, she’s got a son went to New York last May, 
no, twas June. Ever seen him? His name’s Heze- 
kiah, an’ he went into grocerin’.” 

“No, I’ve never seen Hezekiah White,” I said. “I 
believe there’s a family by the name of White lives 
next door to me, but I do not know them.” 

“They jest moved, I s’pose,’”’ said the old lady. 

“No, they’ve been there some years.” 

“Goodness me!’ exclaimed the old lady; “‘lived 
right side o’ folks for years and don’t know ’em? 
What an awful unneighborly set ye must be!” 

I smiled as I answered, “It is a very common thing 
in the city for people to know nothing of their next- 
door neighbors.” 

“Wal, I’m glad I don’t have to live thar!” de- 
clared the old lady. “I never heered nothin’ like it 
before—don’t know their next-door neighbors! wal, I 
never!” 

“New York is a very large oa I said. 

“T s’pose ’tis,” said the old lady, ‘but folks as 
livin’ alongside o’ one ’nother don’t take sech a terr’- 
ble big place, do they? Seems ’sif they might git 
*quainted.”’ 

I tried to explain to the old lady how this might be, 
but only seemed to add to her belief in our unneigh- 
borliness. 





VANCOUVER PAPOOSES. 


The natives of Vancouver’s Island are described by 
Mr. Stuart Cumberland as superior to other tribes 
along the Northwest coast. He praises the beauty of 
some of the children; but, owing to the manner of 
living, this beauty fades early. An Indian is old at 
thirty. Even the children seem older than they really 
are because of the gravity they maintain. 


Children, like little brown rabbits, were squatting 
about on the ground, we peer to be, even at that 
early age, too solemn and taciturn to romp or indulge 
in childlike — - When they saw me approach, 
they were off as quick as rabbits to their holes, and 
now and then I could catch them watching me with 
large, black, wondering eyes from behind a boat, a 
tree-stump, or a half-closed door. 

Babies appeared to be plentiful, and, unlike those in 
other places, they seemed to be both healthy and well- 
nourished. ‘Their lungs were certainly of the strong- 
est, and their appetites were truly prodigious. An 
Indian baby will yell at the slightest provocation— 
one, for the matter of that, without provocation at 


all. 

It is also equally remarkable that a “‘papoose”’ will 
eat, or endeavor to do so, anything he can lay his 
hands on. Once, whilst I was endeavoring to make 
myself understood to a wrinkled squaw, a velvet- 
eyed youngster, with deft fingers, snatched a cigar- 
ette out of my hand and proceeded to devour it. 

At first he seemed to like it, but he did not go on 
long with the job, for with a mighty yell, which would 
have startled anybody except an Indian out of his 
boots, and which drove me out of the room, he dis- 
possessed himself of his spoil, whilst the ancient 
dame proceeded to fill her pipe with what remained. 


= 
ON A BRONCHO. 


The popular horse of New Mexico is not an impos- 
ing animal, but he makes up in viciousness what he 
lacks in size. Few visitors, however experienced in 
horsemanship, hazard a tussle with the perverse 
pony and come off as proudly as Alexander did with 
Bucephalus. An American, whose sense of humor 
does not seem to have been destroyed by personal 
injuries, sends a short chapter of his experience with 
a broncho to the Santa Fé Democrat : 





The broncho is what the cowboys call “high strung.” 
If you want to know just how high he is strung, 
climb up on to his apex. We rode a broncho once. 
We didn’t travel far, but the ride was exhilarating 
while it lasted. 

We got on with great pomp and a derrick, but we 
didn’t put on any unnecessary style when we went to 
get off. The beast evinced considerable surprise 
when we took up our location upon his dorsal fin. He 


The lion actu- | 





seemed to think a moment, and then he gathered u 
his loins and delivered a volley of heels and beod 
ware, straight out from the shoulder. 

The recoil was fearful. We saw that our seat was 
going to be contested, and we began to make a mo- 
tion to dismount, but the beast had got under way by 
this time, so we breathed a silent hymn and tightened 
our grip. 

He now went off into a spasm of tall, stiff-legged 
bucks. He pitched us so high that every time we 
started down we would meet him coming up on an- 
other trip. 

Finally he gave us one grand farewell boost, and 
we clove the firmament and split up through the 
hushed ethereal until we could distinctly hear the mu- 
sic of the spheres. Then we came down and fell ina 
little heap. A kind of Samaritan gathered up our re- 
mains and carried us to the hospital. As they looked 
pityingly at us the attending surgeons marvelled as 
to the nature of our mishap. 

One said it was a cyclone, another said it was a 
railroad smash-up; but we thought of the calico- 
hided pony that was grazing peacefully in the dewy 
mead and held our peace. 


+O 
SQUEAKY SHOES. 

The other day a customer went into a Boston shoe- 

store, and complained that he had been cheated on a 

pair of low-cut, five-dollar shoes. ‘‘Cheated?” asked 


the proprietor. ‘‘Was there anything the matter with 
the shoes?” 


“Ah, well”—the customer shrugged his shoulders— 
‘we'll say no more of it, but they was a moighty 
chape pair of shoes.” 

‘‘What makes you think they were a cheap pair, 
Mr. O’Brien?” 

“Sure,” said he, ‘an’ haven’t I wore the shoes for 
full six wakes, and not a squake have I had out o’ 
thim at all!” 

On being told this story by the proprietor of the 
store where the incident happened, a writer in the 
Boston Transcript asked the dealer what made shoes 
squeak, anyway, and why itis that there are not as 
many squeaky shoes nowadays as there used to be? 
The writer remembered the time when the entrance 
of the worshippers into church on Sunday morning 
used to be achorus of squeaks, which almost drowned 
the organist’s opening voluntary. Nowadays a 
squeaky shoe is an exception. 

“Tt is simple enough,” said the boot and shoe man. 
“The cuneak comes from the rubbing of the upper 
sole of the shoe upon the lower, or outer sole, when 
there are two layers of leather. With only one thick- 
ness of leather in the sole a shoe could not squeak, 
and it cannot squeak with the two soles properly treat- 
ed, as they are in most cases nowadays. The common- 
est method is to put a preparation of soapstone, or 
some other lubricating substance, on the inner sur- 
faces of these soles before they are put together; this 
causes them to move upon each other noiselessly 
when the wearer walks.” 


a 
A DAY LATE. 


There was once a man who, in return for some ser- 
vices tendered the town, was given a pass over a cer- 
tain toll-bridge. He had used it freely, but apparently 
with no great amount of gratitude, for, on the day 
when he supposed it to expire, he resolved to make 
the most of his privileges. 


Inviting a boon companion to accompany him, he 
drove back and forth over the bridge all day long, 
varying this monotonous occupation by derisive re- 
marks addressed to the keeper. The toll-taker said 
nothing, but looked as if he knew more than he 
chose to say, while he kept an exact tally of the num- 
ber of his neighbor’s trips. 

Next day a bill for toll was presented to the man 
who had so abused his privilege. 

“No, you don’t!”’ he said, emphatically. ‘I haven’t 
got a pass to-day, but yesterday I had one. It run 
out at twelve last night, and I didn’t go near the 
bridge after ten.” 

The toll-taker smiled exasperatingly. 

“Are you pretty positive your almanac aint out of 
order?” asked he. 

The other regarded him with scorn. 

“Look here,” said he, producing his pass, ‘this 
stops August 10th, and”’—an alarming doubt began 
to creep over his features. 

“And yesterday was the eleventh,” reiterated the 
keeper, again smiling and tendering his bill. ‘Folks 
have to be mighty particular not to make any mis- 
takes about dates, in legal matters, you know.” 

The bill was paid, and the man who got the worst 
of the affair has not only resolved to consult the cal- 
endar in future, but also to avoid being ‘as funny as 
he can.” 

= 


NOT SURPRISED. 


The race of those who chronically expect evil does 
not diminish. The people who look down and not up 
are many, and it is difficult to convince them that 
their view of life is influenced by the color of the 
spectacles they adopt. <A certain old lady was always 
prophesying evil, and always convinced, when any 
misfortune did happen, that she had fully expected 
it. One day a neighbor called on her, bringing, as an 
offering, a choice bit of village news. 

“Did you know Charlie Cole had got home?” asked 





she. 

“No, I didn’t, but I expected it. Whena young 
man aint satisfied with farmin’, an’ goes up to the 
city, ten to one he’ll come back to be supported.” 

“‘He’s give up his business there, they do say.” 

“Jest what I thought! I knowed he never’d stick 
to it.’ 

“But he aint goin’ to stay to home.” 

“T could ha’ told you that! He’ll bea rollin’ stone 
a year or two, an’ then when he finds he can’t get a 
livin’, back he’ll come.” 

“But I aint told you the whole. He’s only give up 
in New York because they find he’s so smart they’ve 
offered him a great salary to go to Chiny, an’ carry 
on the business there. So he’s home for a vacation, 
afore he sails. Folks say he’s done wonderful well.” 

The croaker paused on receipt of such unexpected 
intelligence, but it was only for a moment. 

“Well,” she said, disparagingly, “they may say 
what they like, but it’s my opinion Chiny’s a mighty 
poor place to go to!” 





———+or— 
HOW TO DISPOSE OF THEM. 


Two little girls sat on the farmhouse steps, study- 
ing their geography lesson, which that day took them 
to the tropics. 


“I declare, May,” said one, “I am glad we don’t 
live in a country where there are such wild animals!” 

“Well, if I was king in those countries, I should 
just put a stop to having ’em,”’ said May, who was a 
young woman of fertile resources. 

“Why, May Whitney, what could you do?” 

“There’s lots of things to do. I should put the 
lions and tigers into cages, and keep ’em for boys and 
girls to look at.” 

“And the alligators!” 

“IT should make ’em up into shopping-bags like 
mamma’s.”” 

“And the snakes, May, the snakes!” 

For a moment only May’s invention was at a loss. 
Then she looked up in triumph. 

“T’ll tell you,” she said, with emphasis, having re- 
called a recent domestic occurrence, “I should iust 
make ’em up into hogshead cheese!” 








= 
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(= CHILDREN'S PAGE *) 





For the Companion, 


GOOD-BY. 


Good-by, dear little boy! 

You’re growing up to be a man 

As fast as anybody can. 
And your heart is filled with joy— 
Good-by, dear little boy! 


Young gentleman, good-morrow'! 
Though you whistle merry tunes 
In long, brand new pantaloons, 
Our little boy we lose with sorrow— 
Young gentleman, good-morrow! 


Now, what about 
your shoes? 
I’m sure ’twould nev- 
er do 
To wear a 
shoe 
If long trousers you 
would choose, 
So what about your 
shoes? 


shabby 


And what about 
your hands? 

You'd be greatly mor- 
tified 

To be told you lacked 


the pride 

Your position now 
demands, 

So what about vour 
hands? 

And what about 


your books? 
If your lessons are too 
long 
So are trousers — is 
that wrong? 
You can see how 
bad it looks— 
So what about your 
books? 





My prs andmother” 's mother 


Wh: at tae people and ways 
hood were 


Your manners—how cooked what they ate. 
are they? 
Do you always bear 
in mind 
To be polite you must 
be kind 
In whate’er you do 
and say? 
Your manners—how 
are they? 






If you'll do the best 
you can, 
If you’re sure that you 
will try 
To do it faithfully, 
You may grow to be 


My grandmother's mother 
To pon my grandmother 


a man Th 1 ay, 
me at: she made her own sel 
If you’ll do the best tive way. ™ 
you can. 


So good-by, dear 
little boy! 

Young gentleman, 
good-morrow ! 

This parting is “‘sweet 










ol; 
The girls "dropped a curtsy,” the boys 


of a houses of logs, without furnace or 


anf’ the’ large open fires where they 























And hh unkets and sheets she can show you 


Now let us together look into the door; 
How neatly is sanded the old kitehen floor; 
The Say to spin flax in the 


And Uthat ‘ee busy wheel in the centre we 


_THE IE YOUT PH’S 


the midst of the woods. There was only our | 
clearing and Mr. Nichols’s—that was your grand- | 
pa’s father’s—and they were about half a mile | 
apart. | 

“One afternoon in the fall my mother let me go 
up the side-hill back of our log-house to gather 
hazel and beech nuts and acorns to dry for the 
winter, for we had no apples then, and these nuts 
were very sweet and toothsome in the long, cold 
days. 

“Some years when there were plenty, I used to 
gather two or three bushels. There was no dan- 
ger of my getting lost, for I could see right down 
on to the clearing. 

“Tt was a cold day, and I had to work hard to 
keep warm. By-and-by, when I had got my bas- 
kets nearly full, I heard our neighbor’s boy, Jerry 
—that’s your grandpa—whistle down at the foot 
of the hill, and Brutus, their great dog, bark. 

“Then I knew Jerry was coming up to get nuts, 
too, and I thought I would hide and scare him. 

“There was a great hollow stump near the 











| made !”* | 


COMPANTON. 





“Jerry got me out, and we ran to the house to | 
| give the alarm. Fortunately, father was there, 
and seizing his gun from the hooks over the fire- 
place, he set off, and before night he came ope 
bringing this great bear-skin, glossy and black a 
jet. 

“Tt was a very fat bear, and its meat was di- 
vided between father and Mr. Nichols, because 
Brutus had helped kill him. But father kept the 
skin, and had it made into this nice warm coat. 
But I never had the courage to go near that stump | 
again without Brutus and Jerry.’ 


CHRISTINE STEPHENS. 

ae | 

Carrie, in her first visit to a farmhouse, was | 

greatly interested in the dairy. Making butter 
was all new to her. 

One day a guest at dinner remarked how nice 

the butter was. Carrie, with the air of one giv- 

ing great information, replied, ‘This butter’s 


‘ 





| NUTS TO CRAC 








ACK 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


} 
ACROSTIC FROM OMITTED RHYMES. 


The first and third lines of each stanza rhyme, also 
the second and fourth. The initials of the first four 
omitted rhymes spell the name of the plant. 


The ancients searched the forests, near and * * *, 
For seeds to make them quite invisible. 

But science, such a foolish plan will mar, 
And botany soon proves it risible. 


’Twas of one special 
plant, the seeds, 





My grandmother tells me, whe 


It was thought quite a sin to w 


right about. 




















She says that the children all knew well 
the rule, 

And all “made their manners” on entering 
scho 


made a bow, 
When they passed in or out—we should 
laugh at that now. 


has often told 


of her maiden- 


They sheared t 
“carded and 

With the first st 

work begun 





The farmer wore “ho 
Ss and pence” 
and “cents” 
The gentle man’ Sir, 
“pounds,”— 


gowns, 


were br ight, 
1 A snuff-box of Silver « 





did early begin 


to weavaaan an These showed that in s 


pene Girlhes 


ur 

me tried very ofte a a Straighten hers —, 1 \ 

rou can see that the fashion has turnec | ; - 
Sapah “J Waka - 


The whirr of the wheel was heard all be oS 
through the « 

And far into night—so my grandmothers 
say. 


li 
Was the pam 'Y she fingered, not “quarters” 


Wore ruffles and laces and rich *broidered 
His long wig was powdered, lis buckles 


He carried a cane with a heavy gold head; 


Oy / 


*n she was a 


ear hair all a 


o— nes 
— Rg that she often has plaited with 


And the with a ribbon her father’s gray 


1a. 

W hen « c urls were frivolity, I think (don’t 
you 

Tt was strans fe fora man to we; 


ar ribbons 
andeu ‘ . . 





heir own sheep, and they 
spun; 
reak of daylight the day's 


ay, e 
mespun,” and “shil- 


had his money in 


or gold came to sight; 


ocial position he led. 





f, in that primi- 












corner stands (() 
. =f Kr 
\, Hi a " iy a \ 





sorrow,” 

But long trousers 
you'll enjoy, 

So good-by, dear 
little boy! 


For the Companion. 


THE STUMP IN 
THE WOODS. 


It was a cheerless 
day in autumn, and 
Grandma Nichols sat 








On the “ man-tle-tree ” 
shows its hands, 


anc 
The shovel and tongs and the and 





before the dancing 
fire mending a great 


black fur coat, to have it ready when the real cold | 


weather came on; for grandpa had worn it so 
many winters that he could not think of getting 
along without it now, although it was very shab- 
by, and there were many patches of bare skin. 

Little Judith sat in her small rocking-chair near 
by, to thread grandma’s needle and hold the great 
buttons which she was to sew on. 

‘You see, dear, I put on big ones so grandpa 
can find them easy. His fingers can’t feel so 
quick as yours,” said grandma, patting Judith’s 
brown hand. 

“‘Whose coat was this, grandma ?” 
little girl. 

“Oh, this was my father’s once,” said grandma, 
snipping off the coarse thread, ‘‘and when he died 
it came to your grandpa.” 

“I didn’t mean that, grandma!” laughed Ju- 
dith. ‘I most ’spect it’s a bear’s, aint it?” she 
added, her eyes growing a little larger and brighter 
at the mention of so terrible a creature. 

“Oh, yes, yes, certainly,” said grandma, smil- 
ing at her own mistake. ‘‘Didn’t you know about 
it, dear >?” 

“No’m; there didn’t anybody ever tell me,” 
Judith hastened to reply. 

‘Well, well, that’s queer,” said grandma, nod- 
ding her head. ‘Well, when I was about your | 
age, I lived with my father and mother right in | 


queried the 


there, no clock 


ne” the hour-glass is quietly running its 


Ww 
AS bright as can be in the fire’s ruddy glow, 


Of whiskers his face was kept perfectly 


clean— 
What different fashions are now to beseen! 
The gentleman now hides his features in 


hair, 
While his head is kept shorn with the very 
best care. 


To the gentlemen Sir, I dislike to be rude. 
But I ae to-day they would call him 
“a dude 
N The rufiles, the laces, the wigs with us stay, 
But ae worn by the laties—not gents—of 
to-day. 





IL? HY 
WE 4, Hy 
} if | 
| Mii 
a: 
ants how could we manage and how should 
e feel 
To owe all our clothing to grandmother’s 
They surely took pride in their people and 
irons way: 


But we suit our time—and not—“grand- 
mother’s days.” 
































they sought, 

And oft they tried 
again, with vain 
kkRKKKKEKE .: 

Nor was it strange, 
for they had noi 
been taught, 

It never bears «a 
flower or seed,— 
no, never! 

Now, boys and girls, 
can you my riddle 
Kk K* ? 

Then name the plant 

without temerity. 
Just one thing more. 

Perhaps you’ll 

hardly * * * * 

To have me tell its 
language, — ’tis 
RRR RRR ROR 

LILIAN PAYSON. 





2. 
INVERTED PYRAMID. 
RR KKK KR 
Keke K KKK 
kkk Ke 
eke 
* 


Across: A tree of 
North America, com- 
monly called balsam 
poplar. A Celtic di- 
vinity. A small sing- 
ing bird. Totality. 
Anciently used as a 
prefix. 

Down: A conso- 
nant. A relation of 
degree. <A double tri- 
pod. Any plane sur- 
face. Abounding with 
acertain mixe 
earthy substance. A 
shrub from whose 
leaves and stalks indi- 
go is made. A He. 
brew measure of li- 
quids. A Roman 
weight of twelve 
ounces. A consonant. 

MYRTLE GREEN. 

3. 
RIDDLE. 


Men call me a virtue, 
and seek me for- 





ever, 

Although I am fre- 
quently moody 
and sad; 


I am peevish, tyranni- 
eal, fretful and 
selfish, 

Yet those who pos- 
sess me are cheer- 
ful and glad. 


4. 
QUESTIONS IN NAT- 
URAL HISTORY. 


1. What bird may a 

soldier expect to find? 

- What fish, taken 

— in pairs, delights the 

z heart of a boy? 

aig! eT, 3. What insect do 

= , | you often set your 

|| foot on? 

| 4. What fish is not 

seldom found in com- 
mand of a vessel? 





beech-trees, where we gathered nuts, and there 

| Was a hole at the bottom large enough for me to | 
creep through; so, hiding my baskets, I ran and | 
squeezed myself into the hole. 

‘But I had scarcely got my head inside, when it 
went plump into a great bunch of soft, warm fur, 
and the creature that it belonged to began to wrig- 
gle. | 

“I was too terrified to utter a word, but began | 
backing out softly, hoping that whatever it was it 
might go to sleep again. 

‘But my stout, home-made, woollen dress caught 
on a strong snag and held me fast. Then I ex- 
| pected to be eaten at once, and suddenly finding 
my voice, I screamed till the woods echoed. 

“T could hear the creature scrambling about 
now in his bed, as if wakened from a sound nap, 
and then go scratching up the inside of the stump. 

“Oh, what a noise itmade! Anda wholecloud 
of rotten wood came tumbling down into my hair 
and eyes! 

“Jerry and Brutus came racing up just as the 
bear—for it was a bear, the very one which wore 
this coat—bobbed his head out of the top of the 
stump. 

“Didn’t he growl at them! But Brutus was a 
| very brave dog, and as the bear leaped down and 
' rushed off into the w oods, he ran after him, biting 
| him fiercely. 








For the Companion. 
1HE TAMBOURINE GIRL. 


Here is a bright little tambourine girl, 

Shaking her tambourine, whirl-i-ty-whirl, 
Over her head with a clink-e-ty-clink, 
Ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling, chink-e-ty-chink! 
Knocking it now, with a thrum, thrum, thrum, 
Tossing it, catching it, tum, tum, tum! 
Shaking her tambourine, whirl-i-ty-whirl— 
Graceful, beautiful tambourine girl! 


EMMA C. Down. 


— -- +o — 
For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Jamie’s mother took him to a Christian con- 


vention and he was so much impressed that he | 
One | 
day he was very restless and had to be corrected | 


was a very good boy for several days after. 


several times. After his mamma had talked with 
him seriously for some naughty action he ex- 
claimed,— 


“T guess you'll have to take me to another con- | 


vention—won’t you, mamma?” 


Baby Allie’s father is a member of a drum | 


corps. A little four-years-old neighbor looked 
| lovingly at the babe, and inquired, ‘‘Will she be a 
| drum corps, some day ?” 


5. What bird is of- 
ten of great assistance 
to a colonel? 

6. What fish bears 
a strong resemblance to a man whipping his son? 


5. 
WORD-SQUARE. 
xs keke 
*x* * * 
x kk * * 
* * * * 
1. A line. 2. A wind instrument. 
4. A law contract. 





3. A flower. 
H. A. G. 


Conundrums. 
What consonant colored will make a beverage? 
Green Tea. 
Why is the captain of a ship like a dancing-master? 
Because he is a skipper. 
What lady is always dressedin red? Lady-bug. 
What vowel colored will give you a disease? Pink. 





ye 
What kind of dress. goods do most young ladies 
| prefer? The prints (prince). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Isle, leaf, afar, area, east, stir, iris. 


2. S—IMP—LY 3PURL 
S—TIP—END 8S HAG 
PR—AC T—ICE 1 MAN 
HEA—THE—R MaAsS 
S—-TAR—LING BEC kK 
PA—TeY N—T cORN 

| B—ALL—AD LING 
| L—IMP—IpD DOER 
| C—RAW—LING LIME 
B—A SK—ED RAVE 
MICHAELMAS. PHASCOLOME. 


LAMMERGEIR. 


4. Lines one and two, stone; three and four, tone; 
five and six, one. 





sis atleinns 





—T 


S ews? genes to 


Prem, oath 


a 
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should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order, 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money Order 
Post-office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot 
be recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscrib- 
ers who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their 
own risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to mews- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 


MINERAL WATERS. 


The water of many springs holds in solution saline, 
earthy and metallic ingredients. Such springs are 
found in most parts of the earth, each differing from 
the other, more or less, in the character, quantity and 
combination of the constituents. Indeed, as at Sara- 
toga, there may be essential differences in the waters 
of springs at but a short distance from each other. 

The principal constituents are soda, magnesia, lime, 
iron and lithium, combined with various acids. In 
some there is free carbonic acid, so that the water re- 
sembles the manufactured carbonated water of our 
so-called “soda-fountains.” There may be, also, in 
smaller quantities, one or more of a dozen other min- 
erals. Some springs are hot, and their temperature 
increases their value, especially for bathing purposes. 

The springs generally contain a mixture of several 
mineral constituents, but they are classified according 
to the predominant one, which, in the main, deter 
mines the class of cases to which the water is suited, 
though its action is modified by that of the lesser in- 
gredients. 

In one class, the chief ingredient is common salt— 
chloride of sodium. Since salt enters into the tissues 
of the body, and largely into the gastric juice, it must 
have important therapeutical uses. It stimulates the 
action of the stomach and bowels and the general 
circulation. In this class of springs, the action of 
the salt is usually modified by carbonic acid, which is 
also found in them. 

The water of a second class of springs is alkaline, 
and has carbonate of soda—which diflers not greatly 
from our cooking soda—for its chief ingredient. This, 
too, is a constituent of the body, and the water aids 
in digestion, corrects acidity, favors the action of the 
kidneys, and helps to promote vital changes in the 
system. The doses of all alkalies should be small. 

In a third class, iron predominates. - This favors 
the formation of good blood, the production of heat, 
and general nutrition. 

In a fourth class, the special constituent is sulphur, 
which is sought, among other ailments, for numerous 
cutaneous affections. 

In a fifth, the chief constituents are carbonate and 
sulphate of lime, and carbonate of magnesia, and are 
of use to persons having digestive troubles, with a 
tendency to acidity, diarrhea, and irritability of the 
mucous membrane. 

These waters, as bottled up at the springs, and sold 
by druggists, are in themselves equally potent; but a 
large part of the benefit of a visit, say to Saratoga 
Springs, is in the change of scene, surroundings, etc. 
Much, also, is due to copious drinking, which washes 
out the stomach, and variously relieves the system. 
But to have the full benefit of mineral waters, one 
should be guided by the advice of an intelligent physi- 
cian. Without it, harm may result, instead of health. 
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VENUS, THE MORNING STAR. 


An important event occurred a week or two ago 
in the movements of our nearest celestial neigh- 
bor among the planets. The fairest of the evening 
stars shines no longer in the western sky, where 
her beaming presence has been so welcome during 
the spring and summer. 

On the 2ist of September, Venus reached inferior 
conjunction, passing, at that time between the earth 
and sun, as the moon does at new moon, and changed 
her position from the eastern side of the sun to the 
western. She has become morning star. 

For a short time after she began her new role, she 
was invisible, for she was so near the sun as to be 
hidden in his rays. She may now, however, be seen 
shortly before sunrise; for she moves rapidly in this 
part of her course. Careful observers will easily find 
her early in the present month, a lovely object under 
“the opening eyelids of the morn.” She will rise 
earlier each morning and grow brighter until the 28th 
of October, when she reaches her period of greatest 
brilliancy as morning star, being visible even in the 
presence of the great luminary from whom she bor- 
ro'vs leave to shine. 





1.75 a year, payment in ad- | 
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| During this time, she is moving westward from the 
sun, and will continue to move in this direction until 
the 2d of December, when she reaches the greatest 
western elongation. Her movement is then reversed. 
She approaches the sun, sets earlier every evening, 
aud her brilliancy decreases until she arrives at 
| superior conjunction on the 11th of July, 1888. Her 
| course as morning star is then completed, and she 
| becomes evening star. 

It takes our charming neighbor five hundred and 
eighty-four days to pass through the changes from 
the time she becomes morning star until she reaches 
the same point again. She is morning star for about 
two hundred and ninety-two days, and evening star 
for the same length of time. 

Observers who wish to follow her present course 
will find it an easy study. She will be visible early in 
October, a little while before sunrise, in the eastern 
sky, will grow larger and brighter and rise earlier until 
the 1ith of December, when she rises about three 
hours before the sun. She will, after this time, ap- 
proach the sun, grow smaller and rise later until she 
is lost to sight in the sunbeams. 





ipbecsieeeds 
CLEVER MONKEYS. 


It is odd that mankind has not more generally 
attempted to utilize the cleverness and imitative fac- 





ulty of the monkey. Perhaps, however, this little 
four-handed creature is too mischievous to be trusted 
very extensively. 


A woman in Toulouse one day locked up her money 
in a desk, and went out shopping. On her return she 
missed a considerable sum, but there was no trace of 
a burglary. Very much bewildered, the woman was 
deep in reflection over the matter, when she heard a 
roar of laughter from her neighbor’s garden. 

“Oh, the thief!” cried several persons. 
has he stolen it?” 

The dame instantly ran out, saying, “Oh, my 
money, messieurs! Where is the thief?” 

“He is up a tree, madame,” pointing to a monkey 
on a high branch above them, “but here is the 
money.” 

The monkey had been seen to climb into one of the 
lady’s windows, had unlocked a drawer, found the 
money, and, concealing it in his cheek, brought it to 
his master. 

No less an authority than Buffon declares that a 


“Where 


ungo, made the beds, swept the house, and so far 
assisted in the cooking as to turn the spit. 

A naval officer tells of another chimpanzee, on 
bourd a French man-of-war, who assists the cook, 
turns the capstan, and furls sail as well as any of the 
sailors. 

In China, monkeys help in the tea-picking, and 
Lord Monboddo used gravely to contend that apes 
could talk readily enough, but that their superior 
cunning told them to hold their tongues, lest they 
should be put to hard work. 


a 
MEASURING WHILE ASLEEP. 

The ordinary freaks of a somnambulist are strange 

enough to excite wonder; yet now and then the sleep- 

walker performs a deed which not only astonishes, 


but suggests that our philosophy is unable to explain 
all things in heaven, or even on earth. 


An English mason, named Williams, was ordered 
by his employer, one evening, to go early the next 
morning to a churchyard, the wall of which had re- 


| cently been repaired, and measure the work. 


Williams went to sleep, thinking of the order, and 
intending to rise at daylight. He dreamed that he 
arose with the dawn, walked to the churchyard, 
measured the wall, and noted the figures in his book. 

Suddenly the church clock struck two, and he awoke 
in utter darkness, to find himself actually in the 
graveyard, with his rule and book in his hand. As it 
was in the summer, he waited until daylight, walking 
around, and then discovered, on examiuation, that he 
had entered in the book figures denoting the amount 
of masonry repaired in feet and inches. 

He re-measured what he had measured in the dark, 
while asleep, and found the result to agree with the 
entries in his pocket-book. 

On thinking it over, he remembered that every ob- 
ject on the way appeared to him as distinct as usual, 
and that nothing had happened which suggested that 
he was not awake, till the striking of the clock 
aroused him, and he perceived that he was awaking 
from what he thought was a dream. 


——————___ 


ADVICE TO YOUNG DOCTORS. 


Physicians must allow for a measure of foolishness 
in their patients, and govern themselves accordingly ; 
but the following bit of a professional homily does 
seem a little overdone. 


“In your instructions to your patients, be particu- 
lar in giving minute directions concerning diet. This 
has great effect on the minds of old women, especial- 
ly, if their maladies are in a great measure imagin- 
ary. Give a list of what is to be eaten at breakfast, 
dinner and supper, and you may depend upon being 
made the subject of conversation, and will = consid- 
ered very clever. 

“I brought myself into notice, and gained several 
prominent families, by recommending to a wealthy 
old lady the left leg of a boiled fowl. Once when I 
was away on a short vacation, this old lady took sick, 
and was obliged to send for a neighboring physician, 
who, by the way, was really a well-read man. 

On his attempting to persuade her that the left leg 
possessed no particular virtue, she became quite in. 
dignant and uncomplimentary.”— Western Medical 
Reporter. 

i 


DOUBTFUL PATRIOTISM. 


Love of gain and patriotism are not supposed to go 
hand in hand in our country, and the man who pasted 
the following notice on the door of his little log-cabin 
in the Rocky Mountains was evidently more avari- 
cious than patriotic. His notice read: 

“There will bee a Grand Petterotic Celerbashun of 
the 4th (Forth) of Jooly here on the 4th (Forth) of 
Jooly when Dancin’ an’ musick will be in attendance 
here all day for twenty-five sents a ticket includin’ 
supper extry at fifty sents with ise-creem twenty-five 
sents more. Come one come all and do Honer to our 
Country’s Natel Day for only twenty-five sents. 
Good order will bee had or there will be Trubbel. 
Remember the Time an’ plase an’ price. Tickets 
here, twenty-five sents. No kredit.” 

+> 
HIS ENGLISH. 

A young Italian, visiting Washington, was sadly 
perplexed over our language. Having been quite in- 
disposed, an American friend inquired after his 
health. 





“Beddah!”’ was the sententious reply, with a smile 
and a bow. 
| “Did you have a cough?” 
“No-o-0” (laying his hand sympathetically aéross 
his diaphragm) “eet was my—Eenterior De-par-r-t- 
ment!’ 


female chimpanzee, who went out to service at Lo- | 








Sick Headache is cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla,| Ask your retailer for the 


the peculiar medicine. Sold by all druggists. [Ade. 


na ‘dle eae 
Barry’s Tricopherous. Does your hair come out 
in handfuls every morning? It will stop it. Try it. [Adv. 











Winter and Spring Flowering Bulbs 
For 
INDOOR 

AND 
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Shepard, Norwell & Co, 


THE FAMOUS 


CROWN BLANKETS. 


Warranted every fibre wool. Are soft and spongy and 
well made of fine stock. The borders are narrow lines 
of PINK, REDand LIGHT BLUE, making one 
of the most attractive as well as the BEST BLAN- 
KET in the United States at equal price. They are 
confined exclusively to us. 
PRICES PER PAIR: 
10-4 85.50, 12-4 $7.50. 
11-4 6.50, 13-4 9.00. 
These were the only Fine Blankets awarded a DI- 

PLOMA at the Triennial Exhibition of the Mechanics 
Charitable Association in 184. hey are of unusual 
merit.—Send mail orders, if not satisfactory, the money 
will be refunded. We will also send FREE to any one 
menti ning this advertisement, a sample copy of our 
Illustrated Journal, the * Leisure Hour,” containing 
useful hints about shopping by mail, and interesting 
matter about fashion, art, etc., etc. Address 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SCHOLARS’ PRIZES. 
One Hundred Dollars in Gold! 


SILL STOVE WORKS, 


of Rochester,N.Y. and Chica- 
\ go, desiring to familiarize the 

} public with their trade-mark 
and the line of stoves it repre- 
sents, and at the same time 
encourage and stimulate the 
art of Free-Hand Draw- 
ing, hereby offer in prizes, 
One Hundred Dollarsin Gold, 
consisting of a first prize of Sirty Dollars, second prize 
of Thirty Dollars and third prize of Ten Dollars, all pay 
able February Ist, 1888, to tne scholar under fifteen — 
of age, who, prior to Dec. 31, 1887, shall have submitted, 
in compliance with the rules governing the contest, the 
Best Free-Hand Drawing of their complete trade-mark, 
a reduced copy of which is shown above. Copies of rules 
governing the contest wil! be mailed Free to any part 
of the United States upon receipt of two cents postage. 

Applications may be addressed to the 

SILL STOVE j 3 
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Rochester, N.Y., or Chicago, Ill. 
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BRIGGS & CO.S PATENT TRANSFER PAPERS 
are the best in the world for stamping on Plush,Velvet, 
Silk, Linen, &c., for embroidery or painting. All thatis 
required is to place the paper on the material to be 
stamped, and pass a warm iron over the back of the 
paper and it leaves a clear impression on the goods. To 
stamp Plush or Velvet pass the iron very lightly over 
the paper. 25 sample designs sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
New book showing all latest designs sent on receipt of 
li cents. Use BRIGGS & CO.’S IMPORTED SILKS for 
Embroidery. 


BRIGGS & CO., 104 Franklin St., New York. 


BAIBY'S 

SKIN & SCALP 

CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 


ano BEAUTIFIED 
) 


BY 
ee LY Curicura. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND 

- beautifying the skin of children and infants and 
curing torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply 
diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
infallible. 

CUTICURA, the great SKIN CURE, and CUTICURA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared frem it 
externally, and CUTICURA RESOLYVENT, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, invariably succeed when all other 
remedies and the best physicians fail. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers, free 
from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


(2 Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 

























BABY’S fied by CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 


JAMES MEANS 
$4 SHOE 


or the 


JAMES MEANS 
$3 SHOE, 


according to your needs. 

'AUTION! Positively none genuine unless our 
name and price appear plainly on the soles. Some deal- 
ers, in order to make a larger profit, will recommend the 
inferior goods with which the market is flooded. 

THE JAMES MEANS $4 SHOE 
will not wear so long as the 
JAMES MEANS 83 SHOE 

because it is made for men whose occupations are such 
as lead them to call for a lighter and more dressy Shue 
than the James Means $3 Shoe. 

The James Means $4 Shoe is light, stylish 
and noiseless. It is as durable as 
any Shoe of its weight ever manu- 
ee factured. It has a perfectly smooth 

SA bottom inside. No tacks or nails. 
It fits like a stocking and RE- 
UIRES NO * BREAKING 

,’ being perfectly easy the first 
time it is worn. It will satisfy 
the most fastidious as it is in 
every vital respect equal to 
the hand-sewed shoes which 
have hitherto been re- 
tailed at $6 or $7. It 
has a Dongola top aud 
ceamless 
calf vamp. 


















Ask for the James 
Means $2 Shoe for Boys 


JAMES MEANS $3 SHOE 


has established for itself a permanent reputation for 
comfort and durability such as no other Shoe has ever 
known in the history of the trade. No competitors are 
able to approach it. It is the original $3 Shoe, and is 
absolutely the only shoe of its price which has ever been 
placed extensively on the market in which durability is 
considered before mere outward appearance. 

JAMES MEANS & CO.’S SHOES were the 
first in this country to be extensively advertised. If 
you have been disappointed in other advertised Shoes, 
your experience ought to teach you that it is safer to 
buy Shoes made by the leaders of a system, rather than 
those made by the followers. These Shoes are sold by 
the best retailers throughout the United States, and we 
will place them easily within your reach, in any State or 
Territory, if you will send us a postal card. 


JAMES MEANS & CO., 41 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


FREE OF COST!! 


KURSHEEDT’S 
Standard Fashionable Specialties 


For One Year to parties sending Orders 
direct amounting to $1.00 or over. 
(Autumn number now ready.) 
Published Five times a year. Single Copies 
sent on receipt of 5 Cents. Yearly Sub- 
scription, 25 Cents. Address 


The KURSHEEDT MANUFACTURING CO., 
New York City. 


Kursheedt’s Standard Silk-Embroidered Flannels. 


Yard-wide flannels of best makes with superior twist 
silk. About 2%¢ yards required for ladies’, 2 yards for 
misses’, and 1544 yards for infants’ skirt. The colored 
flannels can be obtained in both scarlet and xray, em- 
broidered with either scarlet or black. Postage, 5 Cts. 
per yard, 
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y Wigs 





No, 6920.—White $1.40, 


No. 6838.—Colors, 88 cts, 
colors, $1.38 per yd. 


per yard, 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


And STEREOPTICONS.,all prices. Views illustrat- 
ing every subject for PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS, 
ete.32 A profitable business for aman with small capital. 
Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 152 p. Catalogue 
Jree. MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N.Y. 

















ROOZEN’S SPECIAL 


FALL COLLECTION. 


We offer again the following handsome assortment of Bulbs for out-door fall planting, from the famous bulb 
is Lu Pp 


farms of Messrs. ANT. 


18 Hyacinths. | 
| 


ROOZEN & S$ 


2% Single Tulips. 
25 Double Tulips. 
2% Searlet Duc van Tholl. 
\ 12 Exhibition Tulips. 
12 Parrot Tulips. 
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We will receive shi 


at Express 
4) each parcel. 
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y Single fa a scarlet 
Early Double Tul 





and Canada, PP 
Car™ Catalocues of 


SON, Overveen (near 
10 Narcissus Polyanthus. 
15 Daffodils. 


1 
12 Single fragrant Jonquils. 
50 


Y¥. City and 


ROOZEN’S MAIL PARCEL. 
We offer also, for_the first time. an admirable collection for indoor planting, 
delivered at your Express or Post-Office for the exceedingly low price of $3.00. 
6 Hyacinths, in 6 splendid named varieties. 
ry ane Tulips,in 3 splendid named var.| 6 Double and Single Narcissus, in 2 var. 
r 5 


3 ps, Tournesol. 

20 Crocus, tu 4 finest named sorts, 

6 Hyacinthus Botryoides (Grape //yacinths). | 
A pamphlet on cultivation in each parcel. 

TER KUILE, 31 BROADWAY, NEW 


bulbs, Plants and Roses, free upon application, 


Haarlem), Holland. (Estab. 1832.) 
50 Variegated Crocus. 
12 Snowdrops. 

24 Spanish Iris. 

12 Scilla Siberica. 

24 Grape Hyacinths. 


Narcissus Poeticus. 


Large Golden Crocus. 
Blue and DW hite Crocus. 12 Triteleia Uniflora. 

in various shades, FO 3.75. 
these collections, the entire planting season, and deliver 
f Toronto. pamphlet on cultivation in 


6 Scilla Siberica (Pracor), 
Duc van Tholl. | 6 Single Sweet-scented Jonquils. 
6 Ixias. assorted colors. 

6 Sparaxis, assorted colors, 


Address the sole agent for United States 
YORK. 


Mention the Youth's Companion, 





